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SPEECH AND PERSONALITY: 
A COMPARATIVE CASE STUDY 


FILLMORE H. SANFORD 


Harvard University 


An investigation of the person’s verbal behavior should throw 
considerable light on the way he tackles the business of living. 
Particularly in our wordy culture is language likely to reveal personal 
adjustment, for a large proportion of our adaptations is purely 
verbal in nature and an even larger proportion depends in some 
degree upon linguistic mechanisms. The present paper is an explora- 
tion of linguistic individuality. Through the intensive study of the 
speech of two subjects, Chatwell and Merritt, it presents and evalu- 
ates a method for dealing with linguistic style, and attempts to paint 
an objective picture of the linguistic traits characterizing these two 
individuals. 

Almost any observer would say that Chatwell and Merritt are 
quite dissimilar individuals, that they differ widely in their verbal 
demeanor, that it would be hard to imagine Chatwell with Merritt’s 
style of speaking or Merritt with Chatwell’s. At the level of im- 
pression each has a unique manner of speaking, rooted deep in the 
personality. Such impressions of style are rich and convincing, but 
they are always somewhat unsatisfactory, for all you can do with 
an impression is to have it. The present study, proceeding by 
analysis and quantification, describing style in terms that can be 
communicated, tested, built upon, seeks to transform impressions 
into knowledge. 

To be sure, the style that survives statistical analysis seems less 
rich and less complete than the style we intuitively perceive in talk- 
ing with these men. The calculating machine misses a great deal 
that would register on the human brain, and the delicate texture of 
style appears to be easily injured by our crude analytical devices. 
But an analytical and quantitative picture of the individual’s manner 
of speaking, though it may lack the subtler shades of the original, 
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will have a certain utility. It will enable us to apply the language 
of science to the phenomena of style.? 

In spite of some loss through analysis, however, it may be argued 
that linguistic style, of all the forms of expressive behavior, is most 
amenable to quantitative analysis. It is hard to imagine how we 
would quantify, with any degree of adequacy, the individual's pic- 
torial, musical, dramatic, or graphological style. But language 
comes in units. There are phonemes, morphemes, syllables, words, 
phrases, clauses, sentences, and paragraphs. These can be examined, 
analyzed, classified, quantified.* 


THE SUBJECTS AND THE SAMPLES OF SPEECH 


Chatwell and Merritt, the two subjects employed in the study, 
were selected from a group of twenty male undergraduates who par- 
ticipated in a related investigation.* These two were sophomores, 
both were twenty years of age, both had approximately the same 
grades for their college work. Their personalities seem markedly 
dissimilar, and they have little in common as to their verbal habits 
except that both, in terms of quantity, are verbally productive. 
Though they behaved quite differently in the experimental situa- 
tion, neither appeared inhibited or ill at ease. In a preliminary ses- 
sion in the experimental room each of the subjects chatted freely 
and informally with the experimenter, demonstrating no awe of the 
psychologist and his lair. 

Some preliminary work with written compositions suggested that 
the undergraduate’s writing does not reflect his own individuality 
so much as it reveals his high-school teachers’ notions of rhetoric 
and grammar. Consequently, in the desire to secure performances 
less completely bridled by convention, samples of oral speech were 
employed in the present analysis. The subjects were asked to 
respond orally to various prearranged stimuli, their utterances being 


* There is a good deal of evidence in the literature to indicate (1) that lin- 
guistic behavior is intimately tied up with personal adjustment and (2) that the 
‘adividual’s verbal behavior may be treated profitably by analytical devices. This 
literature has been fully reviewed elsewhere by the writer (Sanford, F. H., 
Speech and personality, Psychol. Bull., forthcoming issue). The present paper 
will not go into the background of the problem. 

?In its attempt to measure the individual’s expressive behavior, the present 
paper follows G. W. Allport & P. E. Vernon, Studies in expressive movement 
(New York: Macmillan, 1933). These authors give a full discussion of the 
theoretical and methodological problems of expressive behavior. 

* All twenty subjects were employed for a series of investigations carried out 
by several investigators at the Harvard Psychological Clinic. The writer is 
indebted to Dr. R. W. White for permission to use the subjects and the facilities 
el Clinic. Also, Dr. White originated the pseudonyms used for the present 
subjects. 
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picked up by a concealed microphone and recorded phonographically. 

The experimental session, conducted in a room of nontechnical 
appearance, was informal throughout. The experimenter, through 
an introductory period of free conversation, attempted to make the 
subject feel at home. All instructions were given orally. 

With each subject there were two experimental sessions, occur- 
ring exactly a week apart. The initial session proceeded as follows: 
(1) the subject was presented, one at a time, with prints of five 
paintings by well-known artists and asked to comment freely, giving 
his own impressions and reactions; (2) each subject described a 
designated scene, familiar to both subjects; (3) each subject was 
given a stimulus card containing a “text-island” of three words 
and asked to create a narrative around these words or around the 
ideas the words suggested. At least three stories, each starting 
from a different text-island, were obtained from each speaker. 
(4) The subjects created at least two narratives involving text- 
islands of ten words. 














TABLE 1 
Worp SAMPLES FROM THE SPEECH OF CHATWELL AND MERRITT 
Size of Number Size of Number 
Word Separate Word Separate 
Sample Productions Sample Productions 
Cc M CM C M CM 
Pictures Ses. I..... 304. 378 5 5 Stories from 
Pictures Ses. II.... 174 249 5 5 10 words Ses. I.. 812 691 2 2 
Pictures Totals .... 478 627 10 10 Stories from 
. 10 ds Ses. II. 630 624 3 3 
a DAG aes pd A : : Sucitea tae i 
escription II ..... 
Decitien Tels. 98 22 le oe i 
Autobiography I.... 688 576 1 1 
Retold Story ...... 352 588 1 1 ‘Autobiography Il... 972 720 1° 1 
: Autobiography 
Stories from 
3 words Ses. I...1056 757 3 3 Totals 6 a} eK ee 1660 1296 2 2 





Stories from 


ge y ae ae Complete Totals ...6613 5610 25 27 


Stories from 
3 words Totals...2024 1231 5 7 








At the second session the procedure was identical except that 
different but “equivalent” stimuli were used. In addition, the 
speakers were required to reconstruct a seminarrative piece of writ- 
ing which they had read just before the previous meeting with the 
experimenter. 

Added to the samples of speech obtained by phonograph were 
samples from the autobiographies which Chatwell and Merritt had 
written in connection with another investigation. Two samples, 
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consisting of eighty clauses each, were taken from the initial part 
of each autobiography. 

Thus there were eleven samples of speech from each speaker: 
two specimens of comments on pictures (treating separately the rec- 
ords from the two sessions), two specimens of three-word stories, 
two of ten-word stories, two of description, one of retold story, and 
two of autobiography. Table 1 presents data, in terms of total 
words, for the size of the obtained samples. 

The phonograph records were transcribed verbatim into type- 
written form so that the speech could be carefully inspected and 
analyzed. The data pertaining to speed of performance were taken 
directly from the records after the reproducing device had been 
synchronized with the recording instrument. 


THE VARIABLES AND THE ANALYTICAL PROCEDURE 


The analytical instruments used in this dissection of style are 
for the most part conventional grammatical and lexical rubrics. 
But added to these basic categories are (1) a number of “mechani- 
cal” variables, relating to the speed, quantity, etc. of speech, (2) a 
group of “psycho-grammatical” variables, created by fusing gram- 
matical rubrics with psychological concepts (e.g., “cognitive” verbs), 
and (3) a number of composite categories, set up by combining 
certain of the grammatical and lexical categories in ways that 
seemed to make psychological sense. The categories will be de- 
scribed presently in more detail. 

As anyone knows who has wrestled with the problem of parsing 
a sentence, there are serious difficulties in applying grammatical 
categories to speech-in-action. In the first place, grammarians have 
made their classifications on the basis of alleged logic, without 
systematically observing speech as it actually occurs. We have no 
assurance that the parts of speech, for instance, are not intellectual 
artifacts rather than helpfvl concepts for dealing with human lin- 
guistic adjustments. In the second place, grammar is a stiff, un- 
bending discipline, more at home in the formal company of literary 
composition than among the bustling, informal events of everyday 
speech. In situations where he is not consciously obeying grammat- 
ical convention, even the educated speaker employs many construc- 
tions that not only shock the purist, but as far as the round gram- 
matical holes are concerned, represent nicely squared pegs. 

Despite some shortcomings, however, the grammatical rubrics 
are employed here, for as yet they constitute the only available lan- 
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guage of language. Until we can set up a more satisfactory system, 
based on empirical observation, the grammatical system, plus what 
emendations and additions we invent, must be employed. 

The complete list of categories is given on pages 173-182. 

The analysis employed the punch-card method of scoring and 
tabulating. The first step was to divide each sample of speech into 
clausal units and to assign a separate Hollerith card to each clause. 
Each of the analytical rubrics employed was assigned to one of the 
many squares on the card. Then each clause was inspected for the 
linguistic constructions appearing therein. When a given construc- 
tion, €.g., a possessive pronoun or an adverb of degree, appeared in 
the clause under analysis, the appropriate square was punched on the 
card representing that clause. Thus, by inspecting the card for, say, 
the first clause in Chatwell’s Retold Story, we can see that the clause 
is eight words in length, independent, contains one abstract noun, 
two limiting adjectives, a personal pronoun, etc. By machine com- 
putation it is possible to determine how many of the clauses in any 
sample of speech contain any given linguistic usage.* 

Not all of the variables could be handled in terms of clause- 
analysis. The “mechanical’’ measures, relating to speed of speak- 
ing, length of total production, etc., were based on observations of 
the total sample of speech. 


LisT OF VARIABLES FOR THE ANALYSIS OF SPEECH 


This list is a skeletonized version of the original armamentarium of 
variables. Here the categories are listed, bare of detail, with only brief 
explanatory comments or illustrations accompanying those most likely to 
be unfamiliar to the reader. Since the reliable application of these cate- 
gories requires that each be carefully defined with an eye to exceptions and 
special cases, the original list of rubrics is of too ponderous proportions to 
include here. For the reader who is interested in a more detailed account 
of the categories, the material is available elsewhere.5 


A. Variables pertaining to the “mechanics” of speech. 
1. Starting time (interval between presentation of stimulus and initiation 
of response) 
2. Length of production (total words in each story, each description, etc.) 


* The punch-card method of analysis was employed with an eye to the eventual 
investigation of intra-individual patterns of response. It will be possible to 
determine, for example, whether Chatwell tends to use favorable modifiers in 
close conjunction with personal pronouns. Also, if interest-is centered in the 
general psychology of grammar, it will be possible to determine what construc- 
tions occur in conjunction with what constructions and in what situations. We 
may eventually get to know the psychology of parts of speech by knowing what 
linguistic company they keep. 

* Sanford, F. H., Individual differences in the mode of verbal expression. 1941, 
Harvard College Library. (Unpublished.) 
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Speed of speaking 

Hesitating sounds (“Uh” or “er’’) 

. At beginning of clause 

. Two instances within clause 

. More than two within clause 

d. Within verb phrase 

e. Within prepositional phrase ' 
f. Between modifier and modified 

g. Between phrases 

h. In connection with repetition and rephrasing 
i. Total 


am Rf 


. Repetition (word or words unintentionally repeated) 


a. First word of clause 

b. Two or more words repeated together 

c. Two or more instances within the clause 

d, e, f, g, h, i, j, k, and 1 refer to the part of speech repeated, i.e., 
whether noun, adjective, adverb, etc. 

m. Total repetitions 


. Rephrasing (revision or editing of speech) 


At beginning of clause 

. One word rephrased 

. Two or three words rephrased 
. Four or five words 

. Six or more 

f. Total 


Contractions (can’t, won't, shouldn't, etc.) 


eanowp 


. Grammatical categories. 


3 


Sentences 

. Length 

. Number of clauses contained 
. Simple sentence 

. Compound 

. Complex 

. Compound-complex 


monn & & 


. Clauses 


a. Length 
b. “Order” of clause (independent clauses were called first-order, 
clauses dependent on a first-order clause were second-order, clauses 
dependent on second-order clauses are third-order clauses, etc.) 
c. Independent 
d. Dependent 
i. Noun clauses 
as subject 
as object 
as predicate nominative 
ii. Adjectival clauses 
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iii. Adverbial clauses 
time 
place 
cause 
concession 
condition 
purpose 
result 
comparison 
a a manner 
e. Miscellaneous 
i. Dependent clauses beginning sentence 
ii. Initial clause dependent on preceding sentence 
iii. Initial clauses coordinate with preceding sentence 
iv. Parenthetical clause (“The man, who died, was young.” ) 
v. Static copula clause (“It seems that. . . .”) 
vi. Coordinate clause without conjunction (“and” or “but’’ omitted) 
3. Verbs 
a. Tense 
i. Present 
ii. Past 
iii. Future 
iv. Present perfect (“has arrived’’) 
*, Pluperfect (“had arrived” ) 
~ vi. Present progressive (“is arriving”) 
vii. Past progressive (‘‘was arriving”) 
viii. Total perfect tenses 
ix. Total progressive tenses 
b. Classification with respect to grammatical object 
i. Copulative (‘“is,” “seems,” “appears’’) 
Copulas of identity (“is” 
Copulas of uncertainty (“seems,” “appears,” etc.) 
ii. Transitive 
iii. Intransitive 
c. Voice 
Passive 
d. Participles 
i. Present 
ii. Past 
iii. Perfect 
iv. Total 
e. Infinitives 
i. Complementary 
ii. Infinitive as noun 
iii. Infinitive as adjective 
iv. Infinitive as adverb 
v. Infinitive clause 


<¢ 


vi. Total 
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f. Gerunds 
i. Noun-like gerund 
ii. Verb-like gerund 
iii. Total Gerunds 
g. Modal Auxiliaries 
i. Ability (“can” 
i. Possibility (“might”) 
ii. Obligation (“ought”) 
iv. Permission (“may”) 
v. Necessity (“must”) 
vi. With future reference (“will,” ‘“shall’’) 
vii. Past habitual reference (“would go every day’) 
h. Action 
i. Explicit defined (“he ran”) 
ii. Explicit undefined (“he went’’) 
iii. Deferred defined (“he decided to run’) 
iv. Deferred undefined (“he might have gone’’) 
v. Total 
i. “Psychological” verbs 
i. Cognitive (verbs of thinking, deciding ) 
ii. Sensory (verbs of seeing, hearing, etc.) 
iii. Affective (verbs of loving, hating, etc.) 
iv. Total 
j. Special categories 
i. “Emphatic” forms (“he did go’’) a 
ii. Habitual past action (“he used to go”) 
k. Total verb score 


4. Nouns 
a. Function in clause 
i. Subject 
ii. Direct object 
iii. Predicate nominative 
iv. Possessive 
v. In adverbial expression 
b. Concrete-Abstract 
i. Concrete 
ii. Ambiguous (neither clearly concrete nor clearly abstract) 
iii. Abstract 
c. Miscellaneous 
i. Plural saad 
| ii. Collective 
iii. Proper 
iv. Indefinite 
d. Total noun score 


_— 
=: 


5, Pronouns 
a. Function in clause 
i. Subject 
ii. Direct object 
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iii. Indirect object 

iv. Predicate nominative 
v. Possessive 

vi. Total 


b. Miscellaneous categories 
i. First person singular 
ii. Plurals 
iii. Reflexive (“himself,” “themselves,” etc.) 
iv. Inanimate (not personal ) 
v. Indefinite (‘‘someone,” “anyone,” etc.) 
vi. Expletive (‘it rains’) 


. Adjectives 


a. Grammatical types 
i. Demonstrative or limiting (‘‘this,” “that,” “the other’) 
ii. Quantifying (“some,” “a thousand,” etc.) 
iii. Miscellaneous restrictive (“red,” “square,” “small” ) 
iv. Adjective from noun (“Detroit papers”) 
v. Nonrestrictive or “impressive” (“beautiful,” “gargantuan” ) 
vi. Total 
b. Degree 
i. Comparative 
ii. Superlative 
c. Position 
i. Appositive (“the king, old and grey’’) 
ii. Predicative (“the king was sleepy” ) 
d. Psycho-Grammatical categories 
i. Magnifying (“large,” “immense,” etc.) 
ii. Minimizing (“‘small,” “tiny,” etc.) 
iii. Total (i and ii) 
iv. Favorable (“lovely,” “pleasant,” “tasty,” etc.) 
v. Unfavorable (‘“‘ugly,” “foul,” “putrid,” etc.) 


” 66 


. Articles 


a. Definite 
b. Indefinite 
c. Total 


. Adverbs 


a. Grammatical classes 
i. Manner 
ii. Time 
iii. Place 
iv. Degree 
v. Expletive “there” 
vi. Unclassified 


b. Psycho-Grammatical categories 
i. Indefinite (‘“‘somewhere,” “sometime” ) 
ii. “Noncommittal” (‘“‘rather,” “possibly,” “somewhat” ) 
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13. 
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c. Miscellaneous 
i. Modified modifier (adverb modifying adverb or adjective) 
li. “very” 

d. Total 

Prepositional Phrases 

a. As adjectives (“men of good will’’) 

b. As adverb of time (“on Thursday” ) 

c. As adverb of place (““‘He came from Boston’) 

d. Unclassified 

e. Total 

Conjunctions 

a. And beginning clause 

b. But beginning clause 

c. And linking nouns 

d. And linking verb-forms 

e. And linking adjectives 

f. And linking adverbs 

g. And unclassified in clause 

h. Or within clause 

i. But within clause 

j. Correlative conjunction (‘‘either—or, 


sy sé 


neither—nor’’) 
Vocabulary 
a. Type-token ratio (number different words per 100 words of text) 


b. “Rare” words (words judged not to occur in most frequent 10,000 
words ) 


. Figures of speech 


a. Slang 
b. Idioms 
i. Dead (deeply imbedded in language) 
ii. Live (less frequent, more noticeable) 
iii. Total 
c. Metaphors 
i. Buried (accepted as literal) 
ii. Dead (trite) 
iii. Live (original ) 
iv. Total 
d. Similes 
i. Conventional (frequently used in everyday English) 
ii. Original 
iii. Total 
e. Other figures of speech (hyperbole, synecdoche, etc.) 
f. Play with words (rhyming, punning, alliteration, etc.) 
g. Total figures of speech 
Miscellaneous 
a. Negatives (no, not, nor, etc.) 
b. Concept of cause (not clauses of cause) 
c. “all” and “every” 
d. Inversion of order (“came the dawn’’) 
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. Grammatical awkwardness 

. Major implicit (major part of sentence omitted) 

. Minor implicit (auxiliary, sign of infinitive, etc. omitted) 
. Repetition of content (same idea stated twice) 

Phrases of internal reference (‘‘as I said,” “the foregoing”) 
. Parenthetical formulas or tag phrases (“‘so to speak,” “as it were”) 
. Run-on phrases (“and so on’) 

Hyphenated words 


eS Soe bh OD 


C. Composite categorics 

1. Index of complexity 

This measure is derived from the categories pertaining to order of 
clause. The sample of speech was first divided into clauses and each clause 
ordered with respect to its independence and dependence. Independent 
clauses are of the first-order, those subordinate to independent clauses are 
second-order, those subordinate to second-order are third-order, etc. The 
percentages of first-order, second-order, third-order, etc., clauses were com- 
puted. Quite arbitrarily, each second-order clause was evaluated as two, 
each third-order clause as three, each fourth-order clause as four, and so on. 
The percentages were multiplied by the arbitrary weightings, and a total 
was computed. This was called the index of complexity. Thus if one sample 
of speech contained 40 per cent second-order clauses, 10 per cent third-order, 
and 2 per fourth-order clauses, the index of complexity would be 40 times 
2, plus 10 times 3, plus 2 times 4, or 118. The measure, though involving 
arbitrary weightings, does appear to give a useful composite datum con- 
cerning sentence complexity. 

2. Average deviation of sentence length 

This measure derives from the frequency distributions for sentence length 
for each subject in each situation. 

3. The nature of sentence distribution 

Skewness and kurtosis of distribution curve. 

4. Enumerating sentences 

The simple and compound sentences were combined as enumerating sen- 
tences. 

5. Subordinating sentences 

This category included the complex or compound-complex sentences, both 
of which contain at least one subordinate clause. 

6. Index of subordination 

The index of subordination is the percentage of subordinate clauses in 
any sample. The index is essentially the same as that employed by 
LaBrant,® except that the present study employs a slightly different defini- 
tion of subordination. 

7. Descriptive adverbial clauses 

Adverbial clauses of time, place, and manner were included in this cate- 
gory. These adverbial clauses appear to serve a different function from 
those which express more complex relations. (Cause, concession, etc.) 


*LaBrant, L. L., A study of certain language developments of children in 
grades four to twelve inclusive, Genet. Psychol. Monog., 1933, 5, 387-491. 
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8. Relational adverbial clauses 
Clauses of cause, condition, concession, result, and purpose were included 
in this category. These clauses appear to have certain points in common, 
and would seem to differ from the descriptive adverbial clauses. 
9. Clauses of retroactive relation 
The category for relational clauses was further broken down into two 
separate categories. Clauses of cause and concession were classed as 
retroactive in nature. They appear to turn back upon the independent judg- 
ment, to explain or justify it. 
10. Clauses of progressive relation 
As opposed to the clauses of retroactive relation, the clauses of condition 
and result are “progressive” clauses. They appear to be oriented in a 
forward direction, the conditional clauses paving the way for some con- 
sequence and the result clause presenting the outcome of an action begun in 
the independent clause. 
11. Total descriptive clauses 
This category includes all the adjectival clauses and all the descriptive 
adverbial clauses. The adverbial clauses that describe appear more func- 
tionally akin to the adjectival clauses than they do to other adverbial clauses. 
12. Copulas: certainty-uncertainty ratio 
The copulative forms of the verb to be were termed “copulas of identity” 
while the forms of to seem and to appear were called “uncertain.” The score 
for the former was divided by that for the latter to obtain the “certainty- 
uncertainty” ratio. 
13. Transitive-Intransitive ratio 
This score was obtained by dividing the score for transitive verbs by 
that for intransitive verbs. The ratio might be expected to reveal any 
individual differences more clearly than the two separate scores. 
14. Active-Static ratios 
In exploring the “active-static” dimension of speech several ratios 
were employed. Since there appear to be different degrees and kinds of 
action, a consideration of the various kinds of verbs is necessary if we are 
to deal most adequately with this aspect of speech. In the following ratios 
the copulative verbs and the psychological verbs, both regarded as relatively 
“inactive” constructions, are thrown into contrast with the truly active 
verbs. 
a. Copula-Action ratio 
b. Action-Psychological ratio 
c. Gross Static-Active ratio 
Here the total for copulas and psychological verbs is divided by 
that for verbs of action. 
15. Subject-Object ratio, Nouns 
This ratio represents the total score for nouns as subjects divided by the 
score for nouns used as objects. 
16. Concrete-Abstract ratio 
17. Demonstrative-Descriptive ratio 
Among the various types of adjectives there are apparently significant 
differences which must be taken into account if we are to get a clear notion 
of this “qualitative” aspect of speech. The present ratio is computed by 
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dividing the total score for demonstrative adjectives by that for all descrip- 
tive adjectives. 
18. Total pointing words 
This measure includes all words used to point out or demonstrate, i.e., 
demonstrative, limiting, and quantitative adjectives plus possessive pronouns 
and articles. 
19. Pointing-Descriptive ratio 
The total for “pointing words” (no. 18) is divided by the total for 
descriptive adjectives. 
20. Verb-Adjective ratios 
The verb-adjective ratios used by Busemann? and Boder® appear to be 
relatively blunt instruments for treating the active-qualitative dimensions of 
the person’s speech. In the effort to study with greater precision this aspect 
of verbal behavior several different verb-adjective ratios were devised and 
employed. 
a. Gross Verb-Adjective ratio 
The total verb score is divided by the total score for adjectives. 
This measure is much like that used by Busemann in his pioneer 
investigations of the active-qualitative dimension of speech. 
b. Verb-Descriptive Adjective ratio 
Here the score is based on the total score for verbs and the score 
for descriptive adjectives. The limiting and demonstrative adjec- 
tives were omitted. 
c. Action Verb-Descriptive Adjective ratio 
If there is an opposition between the qualitative and active features 
of speech as Busemann® claims, this ratio should prove to be the 
most sensitive tool for getting at it. Here the most static verbs 
and the least qualitative adjectives are left out of the picture. 
d. Action-Description ratio for participles 
If individuals differ in the relative importance they attach to 
action and quality, this difference should be revealed in this com- 
parison of the more verb-like and the more adjective-like participles. 
21. Subject-Object ratio for pronouns 
This measure is similar to the subject-object ratio for nouns (no. 15). 
22. Total subject-object ratio, nouns and pronouns 
23. Total substantives 
All nouns and all pronouns are included here. 
24. Definite-Indefinite ratio for articles 
25. Content words 
This category was suggested by Rickert.1° It includes all the words 
that “carry ideas,” i.e., nouns, main verbs, descriptive adjectives, and descrip- 
tive adverbs. 


™Busemann, H., Die Sprache der — als Ausdruck der Entwicklungs- 
rhythmik. Jena: Fischer, 1925. Pp. x + 98 

* Boder, D. P., The adjective- verb quotient : a cnsialiiiinis to the psychology 
of language, Psychol. Record, 1940, 22, 310-343. 

* Busemann, op. cit. 

*° Rickert, E.. New methods for the study of literature. Chicago: Univ. Chi- 
cago Press, 1927. Pp. xii + 275. 
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26. Structural words 

This category, also empluyed by Rickert, refers to the words whose 
function is to relate content words with one another. It includes con- ' 
junctions, prepositions, limiting, quantitative, and demonstrative adjectives, 
articles, pronouns and auxiliary verbs. 

27. Content-Structural ratio 


28. Total adjectival modification (all adjectival words, phrases, and 
clauses ) 


29. Total adverbial modification (all adverbial words, phrases, and 
clauses ) 
30. Total modification 


The totals for no. 27 and no. 28 were used to obtain this grand total for 
modification. 


31. Total stylistic devices 

This category refers to all those usages which add “color” to the dis- 
course. It includes slang, inversion of order, implicit usages, live idioms, 
dead and live metaphors. 


THE RELIABILITY OF THE CATEGORIES 


The classification of linguistic constructions involves relatively 
complex judgments. Hence there is room both for intra- and inter- 
individual disagreement concerning the proper classification of many 
of the usages. Before we can trust completely the results of any 
linguistic analysis, the categories employed should be proven reliable. 
In the present instance a sample study of reliability, involving cate- 
gories referring to clauses, served to test the experimenter’s ability 
to agree with himself in the sort of judgment necessary in the 
analysis. 

A sample of speech, originally divided into 160 classes, half 
from each subject, was reclassified a year after the original classifica- 
tion. The experimenter carefully studied his original set of defini- 
tions and instructions for dealing with clauses, and, as the data in 
Table 2 demonstrate, was able to secure approximately the same 
results as obtained the previous year. 

These data may be taken as evidence that it is possible to secure 
good intra-individual reliability in the use of linguistic categories. 
Also they suggest that if the definition of the categories is sufficiently 
clear and explicit, inter-individual reliability of the same magnitude 
may be achieved. Although the fifteen categories used in this brief 
study of reliability are only a small portion of the total list, it is 
fairly reasonable to regard these fifteen as representative.'! The 


7? Two reasons prompted the selection of the clausal categories for this sample 
study of reliability. First, since the method of analysis was designed around 
the clausal unit, these categories are, in a sense, the most important categories 
employed. Second, the categories in this group seemed to the experimenter 
fairly representative, with respect to difficulty and subjectivity of judgment, of 
the complete list of categories. 
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judgments involved in other categories are sometimes less complex, 
sometimes more complex, than those involved in the classification 
of clauses. There is good reason to believe that the individual 
differences brought to light in the present study are differences be- 
tween the speakers and not differences in the experimenter. 


TABLE 2 
SAMPLE RELIABILITY STUDY ON SIXTEEN CLAUSAL CATEGORIES 

First Second 

Category Analysis Analysis 
Wh: SR har tte on em cabs «hee ausieteokwre ene 160 159 
No, Subordinate Clases. oc sc cccccievesesccavecs 74 73 
Wo. Pere, CIE sec iccccacssswvencaceewe 86 86 
Wo, Seoomd-ceder CUMes o.ov ccc c vccceccéecwcwns 49 50 
BiG, PHO GINS o.o.n coon choc ccc cscs soenses 22 20 
Wo. OCCT CIRUSES oink ccc nciccc cess cciccensies 3 3 

PE Oe ED, bh 20sec cdnctnsccdesennedetes 109.8 107.9 
TG I, oc wavowreccnciwseesisecaedurees 11 11 
eer ree 25 23 
Whe: Pie TINGS ioc vc saieies 0.006 ce sibceee ads 38 38 
No. Adverbial Clauses of Time................-. 7 8 
pe ee 11 10 
No. Adverb of Concession .............-scceeees 10 11 
Bee. FI AE IN ico kk 0 o05 54555050 4000"N% 2 F 
ae ee rr en 2 2 
eS ee ee ee 2 2 


METHODS OF SCORING 


A differentiation score for each variable is the basic device for 
representing the differences between Chatwell and Merritt. Several 
steps are involved in the computation of this score. First, each sub- 
ject was scored for each variable in each of the eleven samples of 
speech. In treating speed of speaking, for example, Chatwell’s 
speed was measured in his comments on pictures, in retelling the 
story, in describing the scene, etc. Since the two samples of each 
kind of discourse (one from each experimental session) were treated 
separately, there are eleven measures of Chatwell’s speed of speaking. 
Similarly there are eleven for Merritt. The variables relating to 
inter-clausal constructions (nouns, verbs, pronouns, etc.) were 
treated in the same fashion, except that the eleven scores for each 
of the subjects state the percentage of the total clauses, in any 
given sample, containing the construction being considered. In 
Pictures I, for instance, cognitive verbs occur in 6.8 per cent of 
Chatwell’s clauses and in 19.0 per cent of Merritt’s. With the 
scores computed and arranged as in Table 3, it is easy to compare 
the magnitude of Chatwell’s score with that of Merritt. The 
differentiation score is based on this comparison. Table 3 shows 
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that with respect to cognitive verbs, Chatwell is ahead of Merritt in 
two situations out of the eleven, Merritt is ahead in eight. The 
differentiation score is 2-8. The same sort of score can be com- 
puted whether the eleven separate pairs of scores are computed in 
terms of percentages, totals of percentages, ratios of percentages, 
or in terms of absolute measures, such as words-per-minute or 
words-per-story. 













































































TABLE 3 
SAMPLE OF DATA FROM THE SPEECH OF CHATWELL AND MERRITT 
T | | H || 
} Average || } | 
Cognitive Length || Indefinite ] “Rare” \ “All” and 
| Verbs Sentence || Adverbs || Words || “Every” 
}c|mMiic{[miic|mM|_c|mM]c|m 
Comments on | | l | | | | 
Pictures I......... | 6.8)*19.0)| 13.9 *16.4)/* 2.3; O ||*20.2 1.7! 2.3)* 3.5 
Comments on | ] | | | \ | 
Pictures II....... || 8.3)"19.5)| 13.8) 13.8) Tr 5.5||* 8.3) 5.5||* 4.2) 0 
|| i] {| 
Description I........||* 5.0) 0 13.3)*21.4] 0 | 0 |/*20.5| 13.5)| 0 |* 2.6 
| \\ | 
Description Il.......|| 0 | 0 | 15.7/*30.7|* 6.5} 4.2\*41.0| 4.3) 0 | 0 
Retold Story......... || 4.5]*12.3]) 19.5)*23.3 0 |* 4.6) 4.5\*10.8|* 8.7) 0 
Stories from | | | | | } | 
Three Words I..... 113.5) 7.2) 19.5)*23.7)|* 3.0} O |/*18.8) 7.2/)* 9.0 2.4 
Stories from | I 
Three Words II....|| 6.0)*14.2 14.6)*27.7 * 2.2; O |\*16.0 3.6)|* 5.1 1.6 
Stories from | | | | 
Ten Words I.......|| 12.0)*24.0)| 16.6/*19.7)| 0 0 |*12.0 10.0/)* 2.2) 1.1 
Stories from i | | I 
Ten Words Il...... | ites Hae 13.4/*20.8 ri. © \*20.0 11.7)|* 67 S33 
Autobiography I..... } 6.0) 8.0)/*27.0| 19.9|* 3.8) 0 ||*33.8 11.0/* 3.8) 1.2 
i} {| 
Autobiography II... .|| 10.0,*20.0)| 21.2)*29.8)/* 5.0) 1.2//*14.0| | 5.0)/* 3.8) 0 
Differentiation Score..| 2 | x | 1 | 9 || 7 | 2/10 | 1 || 8 | 2 
li 

















*The asterisk designates the higher score for the given variable in the given situation. The differentiation 
score represents the sums of these asterisks. All scores except those for length of sentence are given in terms 
of the percent of clauses containing the given construction. 


The 234 obtained differentiation scores will appear in the next 


section of this paper.'* It is obviously impossible to present here the 
7,488 separate scores upon which the differentiation scores are based, 


*2 There were more than 234 categories in the original list. But the categories 
referring to constructions occurring in less than 3 per cent of the clauses were 
omitted early in the analysis. These rare usages sometimes may be of importance 
in getting a complete picture of style, and it is relatively profitless to apply a 
statistical treatment when frequency is so low. 
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but Table 3 will serve as a sample of the data obtained and an 
example of the method. 


Through the use of the binomial expansion, the coin-tossing statistical 
model, and the differentiation scores, it is possible to compute roughly the 
significance of the obtained differences between the two speakers. But the 
data on significance do not appear sufficiently crucial to the present study to 
give them detailed treatment here. It is important, however, to know just 
what proportion of the obtained differences might have occurred if chance 
alone were operating. The data relating to this point are given below. 


No. Differences 


Level of Significance No. Differences Obtained 
of Difference Expected by Chance (out of 254 variables) 
1% 2.34 28 
5% 11.70 73 
10% 23.40 86 


The method of calculating chance expectation assumes independent cate- 
gories. Since not all the categories employed in the study were independent, 
there is a certain margin of error involved in comparing the obtained with 
the expected differences. But these data show that the differences uncovered 
were for the most part due to Chatwell and Merritt and not to chance. 


THE Lincuistic STYLES OF CHATWELL AND MERRITT 


Now that the speech of Chatwell and Merritt has been sliced 
thoroughly into minute segments, the problem of synthesis presents 
itself. Objectively derived and quantitatively stated, the facts are 
available. But they are discrete, uncoupled facts. We now at- 
tempt to fit together these discrete facts into flesh-and-blood pic- 
tures of linguistic individuality. 


Merritt’s StTYLe 
1. Complexity of response’ 


a. High index of subordination (10- 0) 
Many complex sentences ( 8 3) 
Many compound-complex sentences ( 9- 2) 

b. High index of complexity (10- 0) 
Many second-order clauses (10- 1) 
Many third-order clauses (10- 1) 
Many fourth-order clauses ( 7- 2) 
Many clauses per sentence ( 8- 0) 

c. Long sentences ( 9- 1) 

d. Many relational clauses (10- 1) 

e. High relational-descriptive ratio ( 8- 2) 

f. Many parenthetical clauses *( 8- 2) 

g. Many parenthetical formulas ( 8-2 


** The differentiation score for each variable appears to the right in this and 
succeeding lists of variables. Of the original categories, included here are all 
those yielding differentiation scores which would have occurred by chance in 
less than 15 per cent of the cases. 
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The first step in the synthesis was the compilation of two lists: 
one containing all the linguistic constructions which Chatwell used 
more frequently than Merritt, the other containing the usages occur- 
ring more frequently in the speech of Merritt. Upon inspection the 
items in each of the lists lend themselves to classification under sev- 
eral general headings. The experimenter inspected each list, emerg- 
ing with a group of linguistic traits for Chatwell and another group 
for Merritt. 

All these variables seem to cohere meaningfully in the trait of 
complexity. Speaking, for Merritt, is a highly involved affair. Each 
sentence contains many clauses, and these clauses are tied intricately 
to one another. He gives few simple straightforward responses, 
employs relatively little Undverbindung. The task of getting from 
one end of a sentence to the other involves many detours into sub- 
ordination, many interpolations. His subordinate clauses are rarely 
the relatively simple descriptive clauses of “where,” “when,” and 
“who,” but tend to run to the more elaborate relations of cause, 
consequence, and concession. In many instances he ends a sentence 
several levels of subordination away from the original independent 
clause. The complexity of his discourse is increased by his prac- 
tice of including one clause parenthetically within another and by 
his use of the habitual parenthetical formulas such as “so to speak,” 
or “as I said.” This intricacy of response is probably the outstand- 
ing characteristic of his linguistic behavior. 

2. Perseveration 


a. Frequent repetition ( 7- 0) 
b. Frequent rephrasing ( 6& 3) 
c. Much repetition of content ( 8- 2) 
d. Many phrases of internal reference ( 6- 0) 
e. Many “retroactive” clauses (10- 0) 
f. Frequent use of “very” ( 8- 0) 
g. Low type-token ratio ( 2- 8) 


h. Frequent corrections and emendations 
in autobiography 


Merritt appears unable to proceed rapidly from one response to 
another, but continually returns to examine a previously made 
response, often repeating it, often rephrasing it, often repeating the 
idea clothed in slightly different words. He tends to use the same 
word frequently and hence demonstrates a narrow range of variety 
in his vocabulary (‘‘very” is included here merely as an instance of 
this repetitiveness). His low type-token ratio is at least partially 


due to his proclivity for repeating previously employed words and 
phrases. 
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This factor of perseveration may be closely related to the com- 
plexity of discourse, both factors indicating a marked inability to 
get ahead with the business of responding. He does not release any 
idea until he has examined it from all sides, explained it, elaborated 
it or qualified it in some way. And frequently, where there is no 
further elaboration or explanation he can add, he simply repeats the 
idea. He covers relatively little psychological territory in his verbal 
productions, tending rather to worry each idea at great length before 
proceeding to another. 

3. Thoroughness of response 
a. Few implicit usages ( 

Few major implicit ( 

Few minor implicit ( 

. Few clauses without conjunction ( 1- 8) 
( 
( 
( 


b 
c. Many participial phrases 8- 3) 
d. Many infinite verbs 8 2) 
e. Many transitive verbs 8- 1) 
High transitive-intransitive ratio ( 9 1) 
f. Long retold story (588-352) 
g. Long comments on pictures (620-490 ) 
h. Lengthy autobiography (3930-2994) 
i. Little decrease in length in second session 


This dimension of Merritt’s speech seems closely related to both 
complexity and perseveration. He leaves out nothing that may be 
even remotely relevant to any idea he expresses; he returns to con- 
sider the response, explain it, present all details regarding it. His 
sentences are thorough (and complex) in that they contain many 
subordinate clauses; his clauses are thorough in that they contain 
many participial and infinitival constructions ; his verbs are complete 
and thorough in that they are rounded off by objects; and his Retold 
Story, Comments on Pictures, and his Autobiography are thorough 
in that they are long. In the latter productions there was little call 
for creativity. The limits of the task are definitely set by the 
stimulus situation, and Merritt seemed determined to do what he 
considered a thorough job. 


4. Lack of coordination 


a. High hesitation index ( 7- 2) 
b. Many repetitions ( 7- 0) 
c. Much rephrasing ' ( 6- 3) 
d. Much grammatical awkwardness ( 8- 1) 
e. Rapid starting (little planning) ( 7- 2) 
f. Many corrections in Autobiography 

g. Large percentage of hesitating sounds 


between phrases ( 7- 2) 
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Merritt demonstrates a marked inability to speak smoothly. He 
appears to lack any strong determining tendency as far as the whole 
production or the whole sentence is concerned, and hence his separate 
phrases and clauses do not follow upon one another in any tightly 
connected manner. The frequency of hesitating sounds indicates 
that he faces many “‘choice points’? during verbal response, fishing 
for the right word, overcoming momentary distractions, or turning 
his attention briefly upon something he has said previously. The 
fact that many of these hesitating sounds occur between phrases 
illustrates his tendency to break up his responses into small discrete 
units. His speech tends to “come” in phrases rather than in whole 
clauses or whole sentences. This fragmentation of his speech prob- 
ably leads to his frequent grammatical errors, for some of the frag- 
ments do not happen to agree in person and number with others. 

This lack of coordination may be intimately related to Merritt's 
complexity, perseveration, and completeness. If speech is complex, 
highly ramified, if certain responses tend to remain on the scene 
rather than fading into the past, it is reasonable to expect that the 
tangential elements will less readily be woven into a smooth and 
confluent chain. 

5. Static nature of responses 
a. High copula-action ratio 
b. Many psychological verbs 
c. Many infinitives 
d. Many infinite verb-forms 
e. Deferred action in verbs 
f. Many modals 
g. Few action verbs 


BQ ELL LOL 
bh 
~ 


There is very little overt action represented in Merritt’s speech. 
His characters rarely act without first thinking it over. They 
“decide to act,” or “think they might act.” His copulative verbs, 
stating existences and characteristics, are more noteworthy than 
his verbs of action. And when action does occur it is somewhat 
emasculated by the fact that it is given future, perfect, or pluperfect 
reference. The occurrence of many modal auxiliaries, many infini- 
tives and psychological verbs gives to his speech a prosaic and 
“stationary” character. He seems more addicted to what may be 
called cortical relationships than to the more sprightly and dramatic 
overt relationships. 

6. Clear definition 


a. Many articles ( 7- 4) 
b. Many restrictive adjectives ( 7- 4) 
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c. Many pointing words ( 7- 4) 
d. High pointing-descriptive ratio ( 7- 4) 
e. Many possessive pronouns ( 7- 3) 
f. Many concrete nouns ( 8 2) 
g. High concrete-abstract ratio ( 7- 4) 
h. Defined action in verbs ( 6- 2) 


All the constructions in this list serve the ends of communicative 
clarity. Merritt does not call upon his auditor to fill in any lacunae 
or to make any inferences; explicitly he gives all the necessary cues 
and there is little chance that the auditor will not find the intended 
referent. Merritt's nouns are concrete, and he modifies them with 
many demonstrative adjectives, articles, and possessive pronouns. 
His adjectives tend to point and limit rather than to evaluate, and 
any action expressed in his verbs is explicitly defined rather than 
vague and general (e.g., “He walked to town” rather than “He went 
to town.’’) 


7. Cautiousness of response 


a. Many noun clauses ( 9- 2) 
Large percentage of total clauses 
as noun ( 7- 3) 
Many noun clauses as predicate 
nominative ( 9- 1) 
b. Many cause clauses ( 9- 1) 
c. Many concession clauses ( 5-2 
d. Frequent concept of cause (not 
clauses of cause) ( &@ 1) 
e. Many static copula clauses 
(“It seems that’’) ( 9- 1) 
f. Low certainty-uncertainty ratio 
(“is,” “seems” ) ( 9- 1) 
g. Many modal auxiliaries (“could,” 
“would,” “might” ) ( 7- 3) 


h. Many quotation marks in Autobiography 


Merritt assiduously avoids the end of the limb in his verbal 
behavior, rarely making a statement for which he may be challenged 
or held accountable. He leans continually toward indirection and 
caution. A characteristic sentence involves a copulative clause and 
a noun clause—‘“It appears that he might graduate.” The “‘cer- 
tainty-uncertainty” ratio shows that he much prefers “it seems” 
to “it is.” Through the use of clauses of cause and concession he 
justifies the judgments he makes and demonstrates that he is not 
being dogmatic about the matter under consideration. His frequent 
modal constructions tie in with the same general trait, for things 
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do not happen overtly in his discourse; instead they “might happen” 
or they “could happen.”’ This relatively extreme degree of caution 
suggests that Merritt is on the defensive in his speech, always 
deferent lest he displease his auditor, always insuring himself against 
possible censure. 


8. Stimulus-bound nature of response 


a. Frequent use of present tense ( 8 2) 
b. Few perfect tenses ( 1- 8) 
c. Few progressive tenses ( 2- 7) 
d. Many concrete nouns ( & 2) 
e. Long Retold Story (588-352) 
f. Lengthy Comments on Pictures (620-490) 


Merritt’s verbal behavior seems to be more dependent upon the 
stimulus than upon Merritt, for he responds very much in accord- 
ance with the demands of the stimulus and he responds more freely 
in those situations where he is not called on to make imaginative 
departures from the explicit and immediate situation. He em- 
ploys the present tense rather than those tenses more “removed” 
from the immediate. In talking about the pictures, for instance, he 
comments on the picture itself, not upon things of which the picture 
reminds him. 


9. Summary of Merritt’s Style. 

Thus Merritt’s speech is complex, perseverative, thorough, uncoordi- 
nated, cautious, static, highly definitive, and stimulus-bound. If we go one 
step further toward synthesis and generalization, we might conceive of his 
whole style as defensive and deferent. Most of his verbal behavior seems 
to reflect a desire to avoid blame or disapproval. He is cautious and 
indirect, rarely making a simple or bald statement. Once he makes a judg- 
ment he explains it and presents all aspects of it, leaving little to the 
auditor’s imagination and little for the auditor to question. His concern 
for the adequacy of every response results in a re-examination of the 
response and this, in turn, brings about roughnesses in his discourse. His 
disinclination to venture out “on his own” makes him feel more comfortable 
in the stimulus-bound situations. 


CHATWELL’s STYLE 


1. Color and variety of response 
a. Many “rare” words (10- 1) 
b. High type-token ratio 8- 2) 
Many stylistic devices 
Many dead metaphors 
Frequent inversion of order 
Frequent slang expressions 
. Many “impressive” adjectives 
Many contractions 
Many adverbs of manner 
. Little repetition of content 
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There is nothing jejune or conventional about Chatwell’s speech. 
Throughout his productions he employs constructions which jolt 
or impress his auditor and serve to make his speech “interest- 
ing.” His varied vocabulary, his use of “impressive” adjectives, 
and his frequent slang expressions constitute the core of this tend- 
ency. The various stylistic devices, particularly the inversion of 
order (e.g., “came June”), lend color and picturesqueness and the 
adverbs of manner add a note of liveliness. The frequency of con- 
tractions show his speech to be informal, and the rare repetition of 
content points to the absence of monotony. 


2. Emphasis and intensity 


. Many adverbs of degree (minus “very”) ( 8- 2) 
. Many modified modifiers ( 6- 3) 
. Many modified modifiers (minus “very”) ( 3- 2) 
. Many extremely short sentences 
. Leptikurtic distribution curve for length 

of sentence 
. Colons, semicolons, and dashes in 

Autobiography 


Conn ok 


mh 


This dimension of Chatwell’s style appears related to the fore- 
going factor of color and variety, for the various usages here con- 
tribute to the force and vigor of his responses. The adverbs of 
degree are often intense words, and the adverbs that modify other 
adverbs collaborate against any flatness or soberness in his speech. 
The many short, brisk sentences, the use of dashes and colons in his 
Autobiography, and the general shape of the distribution curve for 
sentence-length (many sentences from 7 to 12 words in length) all 
contribute to the intensity and emphasis of his verbal behavior. 


3. Directness of response 


a. Low index of complexity ( 0-10) 
b. Low index of subordination ( 0-10) 
c. Many simple sentences ( & 3) 
d. Many first-order clauses (10- 0) 
e. Many nouns as direct object ( 7- 2) 
f. Many pronouns as direct object ( 9- 2) 


Chatwell’s low scores on subordination and complexity combined 
with his high scores for simple sentences and independent clauses 
present a picture of simplicity and directness in his responses. He 
rarely becomes involved in tortuous subordination or qualification, 
but proceeds from one end to the other of his sentence or paragraph 
or story in a direct and efficient fashion. The inclusion here of 
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nouns and pronouns as direct objects may be open to question, but 
these usages are suggestive of straightforwardness in that his verbs 
act directly upon nouns and pronouns rather than upon the more 
complex and indirect clauses. This dimension of directness seems 
fairly closely allied with the factor of intensity and emphasis. Chat- 
well’s speech is simple, direct, and emphatic, and any separation of 
the three factors may be unwarranted. 


4. Active Quality of Response 


a. Many verbs of action ( 7- 3) 
b. Low copula-action ratio ( 0- 7) 
c. Few psychological verbs ( 2- 9) 
d. Few cognitive verbs ( 3- 8) 
e. Few modal auxiliaries ( 3- 7) 
f. Many adverbs of manner ( 5- 2) 
g. Many intransitive verbs ( 9- 1) 

Low transitive-intransitive ratio ( 1- 9) 
h. Few static copulative expressions ( 1- 9) 
i. Few infinitives ( 1- 8) 


Chatwell’s speech has a dynamic quality in that his characters 
do things, actively and overtly, without first looking before and 
after. His high score for verbs of action and his correspondingly 
low scores for copulas and psychological verbs are in line with this 
tendency, and the paucity of modals and infinitives is a consistent 
part of the same picture. Where Merritt says, ‘““He decided he might 
go” or “he decided to go,’ Chatwell is more likely to say, “He 
went,” or more characteristically, ““He went rapidly,’ with the 
adverb of manner contributing to the overt activity of the statement. 
Further, Chatwell hardly ever uses the static copulative expression, 
“it seems.’’ This dynamic dimension of Chatwell’s style appears 
somewhat of a piece with the foregoing aspect of his speech. 


5. Progressive Nature of Response 


a. Many clauses of progressive relation ( 9- 2) 
Many clauses of result ( 5- 2) 
Many clauses of condition ( 7- 3) 

b. Many progressive tenses (7-2 

c. Many perfect tenses ( 8-1) 

d. Many infinitives of purpose ( 6- 0) 

e. Few rephrasings ( 3- 6) 

f. Few repetitions ( 2- 7) 

g. Little repetition of content ( 2- 8) 

h. Few phrases of internal reference ( 0- 6) 

i. Few retroactive clauses ( 0-10) 
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Chatwell’s verbal responses are oriented predominately in a 
forward direction. One response leads directly to another, and they 
all lead toward the proper completion of the task at hand. He rarely 
turns back upon a statement to rephrase it, to qualify it, to enlarge 
upon it, or to explain it. When he employs subordinate clauses, they 
serve to state the outcome of what has happened or to set the stage 
for things to come; the retroactive clauses (cause, concession) 
appear infrequently. He refers rarely to material he has talked 
about previously, and neither in form nor content does he repeat 
statements. His use of compound tenses in certain of the situations 
seems to fall into this progressive pattern in that his consideration 
of something in the present (and in the present tense) leads on to 
the treatment of events removed in space, time, and tense from the 
immediate situation. 


6. Coordination of Response 


a. Few hesitating sounds ( 2- 7) 
Few hesitating sounds between phrases ( 2- 7) 
b. Infrequent repetition ( 2-7) 
Few repetitions within clause ( 3- 6) 
c. Infrequent rephrasing ( 3- 6) 
Infrequent rephrasing within clause ( 3- 6) 
d. No grammatical awkwardness ( 0- 6) 


e. High speed of speaking (Ranked sixth 
among 20 speakers) 
f. Planned response (long starting time) ( 7- 2) 


Chatwell’s speech is characterized by a high degree of coordina- 
tion and smoothness. He plans his responses before he speaks, and, 
once started, his responses proceed smoothly and efficiently toward 
the predetermined end. One gets a picture of a strong determining 
tendency in any situation, resulting in the relatively effortless and 
ordered concatenation of the separate phrases, clauses, and sentences, 
each leading smoothly and immediately to another. He appears to 
face few choice points during speech, for there are infrequent hesi- 
tating sounds. He emits few hesitating sounds between phrases, 
and his clauses are rarely broken by repetition or rephrasing. His 
speech comes in larger units than does that of Merritt. 


7. Charactcrization or Evaluation 


a. Many adjectival clauses ( 9- 2) 
b. Many adjectival participles ( 9- 2) 
c. High score for adjectival words ( 6- 3) 
d. High descriptive-pointing ratio ( 7- 4) 
e. Many adverbs of manner ( 5- 2) 
f. Many “impressive” adjectives ( 9- 2) 
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Chatwell’s frequent use of adjectival words may be conceptual- 


ized in terms of a tendency to evaluate, judge, or characterize people | 


and things. His adjectives do not point out or limit. Instead, they 
pass judgment. And his adverbs of manner are kindred usages. 
His “impressive” adjectives strongly emphasize his readiness to 
evaluate. Where Merritt is hesitant to pass judgment, careful lest 
he inject himself too obviously into his discourse, Chatwell is free 
with his judgments and readily impresses himself upon his utter- 
ances. 


8. Inclusiveness and Lack of Reference 


a. Many “all’s” and “every’s” ( & 2) 
b. Many indefinite pronouns ( 6- 0) 
c. Many indefinite adverbs ( 6- 1) 
d. Many “impressive” adjectives ( 9- 2) 
f. Many quantitative adjectives 

(“thousands,” etc.) ( 9- 1) 
g. Frequent alternative conjunctions (“or”) ( 6- 3) 
h. Few pointing words ( 47) 

Low pointing-descriptive ratio ( 4-7) 
i. Few concrete nouns ( 2- 8) 
j. Frequent collective nouns ( 6 1) 
k. Many plural nouns ( 6- 2) 


Chatwell’s speech appears to lack what Wendell Johnson! has 
called ‘‘orientational adequacy,” for he is not unduly concerned with 
the precision and clarity of his word-fact relationships. He fails 
to define or point out his referents, and his statements character- 
istically cover an unjustifiable amount of territory. He frequently 
employs the sweeping words “all” and “every,” uses adjectives refer- 
ring to large numbers, traverses wide areas in his use of collective 
and plural nouns. His responses are not anchored in the concrete, for 
he uses few concrete nouns, and there are few of the pointing words 
to help his auditor attend precisely the right thing. There is an 
absence of clear-cut designation in his indefinite pronouns, indefinite 
adverbs, and in his alternative conjunctions, and his “impressive” 
adjectives (“the terrific party”) express his own feelings more than 
they communicate with the auditor. All these usages can probably 
be characterized as “poor” semantical practices. Chatwell by no 
means confines himself to the sort of language the scientist is sup- 
posed to use. 


** Johnson, Wendell, Language and speech hygiene: an application of general 
semantics, General Semantics Monogr., No. I, 1939. 
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9. Implicitness 


a. Many implicit constructions ( 9- 2) 
Many major implicit usages ( 6- 0) 
Many minor implicit usages ( 8- 3) 

b. Many coordinate clauses without 
conjunction ( 8 1) 

c. Many contractions ( 6- 2) 


d. Many dashes in Autobiography 


Chatwell omits many details when he speaks, appearing to be 
more interested in getting ahead with his responses than in helping 
the auditor clearly understand what is being said. The listener is 
called upon to fill in certain lacunae in the sentence; an auxiliary 
verb is omitted here, a complete predicate there, and occasionally a 
whole idea is implied rather than stated. These practices add color 
and interest to his style but, combined with the “poor” semantical 
practices listed above, diminish the communicative accuracy of his 
speech. He is by no means completely deferent to his auditor. 


10. Connectedness of Discourse 
a. Initial clauses coordinate with 


preceding sentence ( 7- 2) 
b. Initial clauses dependent on preceding 
sentence ( 5- 2) 


Q 


. Long starting time (planned response) ( 7- 2) 
d. Infrequent rephrasing of single word ( 2- 6) 
e. Few hesitating sounds between phrases ( 2- 7) 


These items suggest that Chatwell’s speech is not broken into 
small discrete units but is woven rather into large functional wholes. 
His sentences are closely related to one another, and each sentence is 
embedded in the whole production. When he rephrases, he rephrases 
whole phrases or clauses rather than single words, and when he 
repeats, he repeats the larger units. These facts, plus the infre- 
quency of hesitating sounds, demonstrate that the relatively large 
structural units of his speech have a close internal connectedness. 
This facet of his speech is closely related to the high degree of 
coordination with which he speaks. 


11. Confidence 

a. High certainty-uncertainty ratio 

(“is-seems”’ ) (10- 0) 
b. Few modal auxiliaries ( 3- 7) 
c. Few noun clauses ( 1- 9) 
d. Few clauses of cause ( 1- 9) 
e. Few clauses of concession ( 1- 6) 
f. Few static copulative clauses ( 1- 9) 
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Chatwell’s speech is characterized by none of the constructions 


which might be construed as uncertain, tentative, or diffident, for he , 


demonstrates little inclination to explain, justify, excuse, or belittle 
any judgment he makes. One gets no impression of conditionality 
or doubt. He infrequently used the tentative copulas “seems’’ or 
“appears,” preferring the more confident and often dogmatic “‘is.” 
And he infrequently uses the modal constructions of “could,” 
“might,” “may,” etc. With respect to this trait of confidence, Chat- 
well and Merritt are at opposite poles. 


12. Autonomy in the Stimulus Situation 


a. Long Three-Word Stories (290-235 ) 
b. Short Comments on Pictures (490-620 ) 
c. Short Retold Story (325-588) 
d. Short productions in second session 
e. Many negatives ( 7- 4) 
f. Many unfavorable adjectives in 

Comments on Pictures (16.2%-0) 


These data can be tied together in Chatwell’s disinclination to 
be ruled by the demands of the immediate situation. He is more 
productive and appears more comfortable in those situations where 
his imagination is given free rein, and he does not hesitate to express 
his boredom by treating in a careless, highhanded manner the situa- 
tions in the second session. His use of negatives and the frequency 
of unfavorable adjectives when he is talking about the pictures may 
be interpreted in terms of a tendency to impose his own individuality 
upon the situation, to control by negating, to express his autonomy 
by disparaging. 


13. Definiteness 


a. Many definite articles ( 7- 4) 
High definite-indefinite ratio for 
for articles ( 8- 2) 
b. Many prepositional phrases of time ( 6- 2) 
c. Many adverbs of place ( 7- 4) 
d. Many adverbial clauses of time ( 7- 3) 


Probably no study of an individual case would be complete with- 
out a seeming contradiction or two. This definiteness, in Chatwell’s 
case, appears to contradict the indefiniteness and lack of precision 
noted above. However, it is probably that definiteness is not the 
same thing as definition, but is allied instead to certainty or dogma- 
tism. Chatwell may tend to locate things definitely and incontrovert- 


ibly rather than to assit the auditor by deferently pointing and 
defining. 
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14. Enumeration 
a. Many “and’s” beginning clauses 
b. Many “and’s” linking phrases 
c. Many “and’s” within clauses 
d. Many enumerating sentences 


Enumeration does not appear to be a particularly important as- 
pect of Chatwell’s speech, but there is a suggestion that he is more 
prone to enumerate his impressions than to order them into complex 
sentences. 


15. Summary of Chatwell’s Style 

In his verbal behavior Chatwell is colorful, varied, emphatic, direct, 
active, progressing always in a forward direction. His responses are well 
coordinated, closely interconnected, more evaluative than definitive, and 
somewhat enumerative. He covers extensive areas, verbally, and is disin- 
clined to consider details or precision of reference. His speech is confident, 
definite, independent. In general he appears to use speech not so much to 
describe the external world and its relations as to express his own individu- 
ality and to impress the auditor. 


These syntheses of concrete data from the speech of Chatwell 
and Merritt suffer from the fact that each subject is compared only 
with the other. The absence of group norms may mean that the 
emphasis here falls only on those characteristics wherein the two 
subjects differ, while the potentially important aspects of speech, 
common to the two, are not considered. Also there is a certain 
arbitrariness in the interpretation and grouping of some of the 
variables. But these difficulties can be ironed out in further research. 
The important thing here is the success of the present method in 
revealing individual differences and giving pictures of style which, 
at the level of impression, have a decided ring of validity. 

Though the description of speech at many points reads like a 
description of the person, there is no attempt in the present paper to 
look into the relation between linguistic data and other facts about 
the two subjects. From what we know of personality we might well 
expect that the individual’s verbal and nonverbal behaviors are all 
of a piece and that we can, if we are clever, see the latter in the 
former. Studies of style are likely to have psychodiagnostic value. 
Linguistic traits, however, quite aside from the light they may 
throw on nonlinguistic behavior, are in themselves important data. 
The most frequent and most consummately human of human be- 
haviors is speech. When we have characterized the person’s speech 
we have gone a long way toward characterizing the person. 
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SUMMARY 


By means of 234 ‘“‘mechanical,’’ grammatical, ‘“‘psychogrammati- 
cal,”’ and lexical categories samples of oral speech from two sub- 
jects were subjected to an intensive statistical analysis. The quanti- 
tative data yielded by this analysis lend themselves to conceptualiza- 
tion in terms of linguistic traits, one group of traits for one subject, 
another group for the other. The data for Merritt, one of the 
subjects, show that in his speech he is complex, complete, uncoordi- 
nated, cautious, perseverative, deferent, and “stimulus-bound.”’ Chat- 
well, the other subject, is colorful, confident, emphatic, direct, 
dynamic, progressive, well coordinated, independent, given to evalua- 
tions and sweeping statements. The characterizations of style appear 
also to be characterizations of the persons. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE MORAL JUDGMENT 
OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 


KEY L. BARKLEY 
Woman's College of the University of North Carolina 


At least four major approaches to the study of moral judgment 
are clearly discernible in previously reported studies. Piaget’s work 
(18, 19) typifies the genetic emphasis made in many of them. He 
outlined the course of the development of concepts in general and 
gave a clear statement of the developmental steps recognizable in 
the growth of moral judgment. He indicated that there is con- 
siderable overlapping between the successive phases, but that at 
least three stages could be distinguished. In the first stage, the 
child makes moral judgments according to what Piaget terms moral 
realism. In this stage, which lasts up to about the age of 8 or 9 
years, the child makes judgments in terms of the external obvious 
aspects of an act. Beginning with the above ages, the child develops 
a more socialized outlook and he becomes able to take into account 
the subjective elements, such as intents and motives, in making his 
moral judgments. This phase lasts up to about the age of 11 or 
12 years. After the age of 12, the child makes moral judgments 
much as an adult would. 

McGrath (17) employed a method different from Piaget’s and 
was able to distinguish four stages in moral development. In the 
first stage there occurs an awareness of duty to God and of moral 
principles relating to simple social duties such as politeness, honesty, 
etc. The second stage is entered about the age of 8 or 9 years. 
It involves an awareness of more complex social duties, such as 
problems of marriage and rightness of conduct as it concerns society. 
The third stage is entered as early as the age of 10 years. In it is 
achieved a realization of the rights and powers of the state and of 
the obligations which the individual has toward the state. A fourth 
stage is entered about the age of 11 or 12 years. It brings an aware- 
ness of problems involving a sexual element plus some ability to 
solve such problems. McGrath assumes that these stages of develop- 
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ment are representative and fundamental in the progress of the indi- 
vidual’s growth from infancy to maturity. Discussion in the article 
implies a sort of moral maturity which the child reaches about the 
age of 17 or 18 years. 

A second emphasis in the studies of moral judgment has been 
upon the influence of the socioeconomic environment of the child 
in determining the development of his moral judgment. Lerner 
(14) studied two groups of children with normal intelligence at 
the ages of 6-8 and 9-11 years. Each age group was subdivided 
into two smaller groups, one of which came from a poor socio- 
economic home background and the other from a good section. He 
investigated these children’s reactions to stories involving the prob- 
lem of lies. He found that the children from the poor socioeconomic 
situation showed greater moral realism than those from the good 
section in both age groups. It was apparent that improved moral 
judgment was associated with improved environmental conditions 
and opportunities. He also found that higher mental ages were 
accompanied by higher development in moral judgment. 

Abel (1) made a study to discover the influence of institutionali- 
zation upon the moral judgments of subnormal girls. A group of 
inmates in an institution for the feebleminded was carefully matched 
for CA, MA, and socioeconomic parental background with a group 
of subnormals living in their own homes. Seven of Piaget’s stories 
were told them, and they were asked to judge the acts involved. The 
institutionalized subnormals gave responses in terms of moral 
realism more frequently than the girls who lived in their home 
communities, and the differences were generally statistically signifi- 
cant. A comparison of subjects who had been in the institution for 
one year with those who had been there six years showed that those 
who had been there longer had a significantly greater tendency to 
make judgments in terms of moral realism. 

A third emphasis in the studies on moral judgment has been upon 
the relationship between intelligence and moral judgment. Lincoln 
and Shields (15) found a correlation of .54 between scores on the 
Stanford Binet and scores on the Shields Moral Judgment Exami- 
nation. A group intelligence test gave scores which correlated with 
moral judgment scores to the extent of .58. The subjects used 
were seventh-grade children. Harriman (9) gave the Stanford 
Binet and the Thurstone Proverbs Test to two groups of inmates of 
a state school for women offenders. One group had a median I.Q. 
of 96.2 and the other one of 76.2. The more intelligent group made 
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a median score on the Thurstone Test almost twice as large as the 
median score for the low group. The correlation between the 
intelligence tests scores and the moral judgments test scores was .92. 
Chassell (4) indicates that probably the true relationship between 
morality and intellect in the general population is less than that 
indicated by a correlation of .70. 

A fourth emphasis in the study of moral judgment has been 
the development of instruments of measurement. Typical and more 
or less standardized tests are: Shields’ Moral Judgment Examina- 
tion (15); Brotemarkle’s Comparison Test for Investigating the 
Ideational Content of Moral Concepts (3); Fernald’s Ethical 
Discrimination Test (7); Hartshorne and May’s Good Citizenship 
Test (10); Koh’s Ethical Discrimination Test (13); Sharp’s Re- 
action Test (11) ; and Woodrow’s Picture Comprehension Test (23). 


CONDITIONS AND PLAN OF THE EXPERIMENT 
Purpose 


Most of the genetic studies of moral judgment previously 
reported have considered the earlier stages of development. The 
present article presents the results of studies made on college stu- 
dents. The major purposes of the study were: (1) to discover some 
of the traits and factors to which moral judgment is related; (2) to 
compare the development of regular college students in moral judg- 
ment with that achieved by one-year commercial students who did 
not take liberal arts work; (3) to trace the development of moral 
judgment in students during their four years in college. 


Subjects 


In a Southern woman’s college, a one-year commercial course 
is maintained as a separate and distinct curriculum unit. The re- 
quirements for admission to this division are the same as for admis- 
sion to the regular college, and the commercial students are treated 
as first-year students. The only distinction made is that the com- 
mercial students are segregated in their own dormitories and do 
not live in the freshman residence halls, which are separate from 
those of upperclassmen. The commercials have their own class 
Organization and otherwise conduct themselves as a first-year class 
in college. They have all the extracurricular activities which the 
regular freshmen enjoy, including social events, library facilities, 
and freedom to participate in club activities. They live under the 
same general social and academic regulations as the liberal arts 
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freshmen. From this commercial class all members who were within 
the age range of 16 to 19 years at their nearest birthday, and who 
had graduated from high school in the spring before they entered 
college, were selected for participation in the experiment. They 
were all from the state of North Carolina. Nearly a hundred stu- 
dents met the standard of classification, but only 79 completed the 
procedure in both the fall and spring. 

An attempt was made to select a representative group of fresh- 
men who would be comparable to the group of commercial students. 
Every fifth member of the class taken in alphabetical order was 
selected provided she met the conditions set for the commercial 
students. If the fifth person did not meet the standard, then the 
next one in the list was considered and so on until one was found 
who did qualify. Of approximately 120 freshmen thus chosen, 95 
completed the procedure in the fall and spring, and 60 completed 
it for four years except that three had to be left out in the senior 
year. These students were chiefly from North Carolina. Of the 
60 who completed the four-year study, 9 were from Northern states 
and 5 from other Southern states. There were 20 Northern 
students in the group of 95 who completed the one-year study and 
7 from other Southern states. 

The courses of study taken by the two groups of subjects is pre- 
sented in barest outline. The freshmen were taking the first-year 
liberal arts course, which is approximately the same for all students. 
It included the following subjects each semester: three hours of 
foreign language, history, laboratory science or mathematics, and 
English; two hours of hygiene; and one hour of physical education. 
Those who continued the experiment after the freshman year com- 
pleted the second year of general education requirements and then 
branched out into majors leading to A.B. and B.S. degrees. No 
distinctions were made on the basis of the degree courses followed 
by the students except as between freshmen and commercials. The 
commercial course included three hours of typewriting and six 
hours of shorthand for the entire year; and for one semester three 
hours of bookkeeping, three hours of business English, three hours 
of office practice, two hours of hygiene, and one hour of physical 
education. 

Materials 
The instrument used for measuring changes in moral judgment 


was the Shields Moral Judgment Examination (15). This test was 
designed to measure the ability to make moral and ethical discrimi- 
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nations. The items were not chosen with “the idea of measuring 
fine ethical or philosophical distinctions. The tests attempt to take 
simple principles of justice, both social and legal, and to put them 
into the form of concrete situations and problems that the child will 
meet in everyday life.’’' A reliability index of .81 is given for the 
test; no validity index is given. 

The other measuring instruments used were the Carnegie Mental 
Ability Test (5), the Clark Revision of the Thurstone Personality 
Schedule (22), and Form A of three of the attitude scales edited by 
Thurstone as follows: Attitude Toward the Law, by Katz; Attitude 
Toward God (The Reality of God), by Chave and Thurstone; and 
A Scale for Measuring Attitude Toward the Church, by Chave 
and Thurstone. 

Procedure 


All of the various tests were given to the freshman and com- 
mercial groups in the fall. None of the tests were given before the 
students had been on the campus two weeks and none after they 
had been on the campus six weeks. The Shields Moral Judgment 
Examination was given again to both groups in the spring during 
the last three weeks before final examinations. Thereafter, the 
Shields Moral Judgment Examination was given at the end of the 
second semester to those of the original freshman group who con- 
tinued in college and cooperated in the experiment.” 


RESULTS 
Factors with Which Moral Judgment Is Associated 


The correlations between scores made in the fall of the freshman 
year on the Shields Moral Judgment Examination and scores on 
the three attitude scales, the Clark Revision of the Thurstone Per- 
sonality Schedule, the Carnegie Mental Ability Tests, and chrono- 
logical age, were worked out by use of the Spearman Product- 
Moment method. The results are shown in Table 1. 

Moral judgment scores were found to be correlated with intelli- 
gence test scores to the extent of about plus .50, which closely 
approximates the correlation between moral judgment and intelli- 


* Lincoln, E. A., & Shields, Fred J., An age scale for the measurement of 
moral judgments, J. educ. Res., 1939, 23, 194. 

* The Shields Moral Judgment Examination was developed as an individual 
test, but the procedure lends itself to modification so that it may be used with a 
group. In this study, all the necessary materials were given to the groups at the 
same time, the problems were presented to the subjects in groups, and the stu- 


dents wrote out their answers and solutions instead of giving them vocally to the 
tester. 
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TABLE 1 


THE CORRELATION BETWEEN SCORES ON THE MoRAL JUDGMENT EXAMINATION THE 
First Time It Was TAKEN (FALL OF THE FRESHMAN YEAR) AND SCORES 
REPRESENTING VARIOUS OTHER FAcTors WHICH WERE MEASURED 





Freshman Commercial 

Group No. Group No. 
a et lk dais -509 + .05 115 -498 + .05 92 
Thurstone Schedule.......... -029 + .06 112 -—.020 + .07 96 
Chronological age........... -034 + .06 113 019 + .07 96 
Attitude toward the law...... ~.032 + .06 113 016 + .07 94 
Attitude toward the church... -036 + .06 113 0.000 + .07 94 
Attitude toward God........ 0.000 + .06 113 -.100 + .07 94 





gence found by other workers (4, 9, 15). The correlations between 
moral judgment scores and personality test scores and between moral 
judgment scores and attitude tests scores approximate zero. The 
correlation of moral judgment with chronological age was also 
approximately zero. Measures of moral judgment in children still 
definitely in the growing period correlate positively with chrono- 
logical age (1, 2, 12, 15, 17, 18). It appears that maturity has been 
reached or approached by these freshman and commercial students 
so that the age factor is of small significance in differentiating them 
as to level of moral judgment. 

It has been found by some students of the development of moral 
judgment that the level of development is associated with socio- 
economic status (1, 12, 14). As will be pointed out later, the com- 
mercial group was found to be significantly lower than the fresh- 
man group in average standing on the moral judgment examina- 
tion. In order to discover if there was a corresponding difference 
in socioeconomic status, the occupations of the fathers of the stu- 
dents in the two groups were rated according to the Minnesota 
Occupational Rating Scale (8) and tabulated. The results are shown 
in Table 2A. 

The percentage of the fathers of subjects in the freshman group 
was higher than that for the commercial group in the two highest 
types of occupations. The percentage of fathers of commercial 
students was higher than that for the freshman group in the third- 
and fourth-ranking occupations. The two groups were about equal 
in rating on the fifth group of occupations, and none of the fathers 
were in occupations rated lower than group five. There is strong 
evidence here that moral judgment is associated with socioeconomic 
status as indicated by the occupations of the breadwinners in the 
homes from which the subjects came. The differences in percentages 
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in the first three occupational ratings approached unquestioned relia- 
bility as shown by the critical ratios in Table 2A. 

Further evidence of a relationship between the development of 
moral judgment and socioeconomic status is found in Table 2B. 
This table shows the average scores of the freshmen and commer- 
cial subjects classified according to the occupational ratings of their 
fathers; it includes only those students who completed the work 
in both the fall and spring. It was found that freshmen whose 
fathers were in occupational group IV made the lowest average 
score on the test both in the fall and spring, but that they made the 
largest gain in average score achieved by any group during the year. 
The distinction between occupational groups in average score was 
not so great among the commercial students, but these in group IV 


TABLE 2A 


THE OCCUPATIONAL RATINGS OF THE FATHERS OF THE STUDENTS IN THE CoM- 

MERCIAL AND FRESHMAN GROUPS OF SUBJECTS, ACCORDING TO THE MINNESOTA 

RaTING SCALE, THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE GROUPS IN PERCENTAGE OF 

MEMBERS IN THE VARIOUS OCCUPATIONAL GROUPINGS, AND THE RELIABILITY 
InNpICES OF THESE DIFFERENCES 





OCCUPATIONAL RATINGS 
I II Ill IV Vv 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 


Commercial Group.. 5 5.21 14 14.58 45 46.88 26 27.08 6 6.25 
(No. in group = 96) 


Freshman Group.... 19 16.81 30 26.55 32 28.32 23 20.35 9 7.97 
(No. in group = 113) 

Diff. in per cent_...- 11.6 12.0 18.6 6.7 1.7 

Difference 2.76 2.18 2.80 1.10 -47 





C difference per cent 





TABLE 2B 


THE AVERAGE FALL AND SPRING SCORES ON THE SHIELDS MorAL JUDGMENT 
EXAMINATION TABULATED ACCORDING TO THE OCCUPATIONAL RATINGS OF THE 
FATHERS OF THE COMMERCIAL AND FRESHMAN STUDENTS WHO COMPLETED THE 
Work Boru TIMES, AND SHOWING THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THESE AVERAGES 





Occupational Rating I II Ill IV Vv 
No. Score No. Score No. Score No. Score No. Score 
Freshmen— 
Sa 19 194.84 22 = =197.27 29 «198.69 17 —-:188.00 8 196.00 
ee 200.74 198.45 201.10 195.41 199.25 
Difference. ___. 5.90 1.18 2.41 7.41 3.25 
Commercials— 
ae 4 181.50 12 184.66 35 186.97 22. =—«:183.27 6 185.00 
a 182.00 182.50 187.37 187.27 184.66 


Difference____- .50 - 2.16 .40 4.00 - 344 
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did make the largest gain in average score during the year and 
ranked highest at the end of the year. In fact, the commercial stu- 
dents in group IV made the only appreciable gain achieved by sub- 
jects in that division. A suggestion of a curriculum influence is 
made by the improvement in average score in the case of freshmen 
in all occupational groupings, whereas all the commercials, except 
group IV, made approximately the same average score in the fall 
and spring, or made a lower average score in the spring. Students 
in occupational group IV were chiefly daughters of farmers. 

Since the number of subjects in each occupational group was 
small, the scores of all those in groups I, II, and III were tabulated 
together both for the fall and spring, and the scores of those in 
groups IV and V were treated in the same manner. Freshmen 
subjects in the first three groupings made an average score of 197.09 
in the fall and 200.23 in the spring, making a gain of 3.14 points. 
The critical ratio for this gain was 1.49. Freshmen in groups IV 
and V made an average score in the fall of 190.56, and in the spring 
196.64, making a gain of 6.08 points. The critical ratio for this 
gain was 2.16. It will be noted that those in the lower occupational 
groupings made a considerably lower average score in both the 
fall and spring, but that they made a much larger gain in average 
score. The same general findings were made in the case of the 
commercial students. The average scores for those in the first three 
occupational groups were: fall, 186.00; spring, 185.80. The change 
in average was minus .20 point with a critical ratio of .07. The 
average scores for those in groups IV and V were: fall, 183.64; 
spring, 186.71. The change in average score was 3.07 points with a 
critical ratio of .91. 

The scores of all the subjects, both commercial and freshmen, 
were tabulated according to their church preferences or affiliations. 
Averages were worked out for Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, 
and Episcopalians. There were other groups too small to use, in- 
cluding one made up of those who had no preference. The averages 
all fell within a very small range, and there was no significant 
difference between them (see Table 3). The critical ratio of the 
largest difference between any two church groups was 1.8. 


Comparison of Commercial and Freshman Subjects 


As pointed out above, an effort was made to select a representa- 
tive group of freshmen who would be comparable to the commercial 
group. But the freshman group selected was not on a par with 
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TABLE 3 


THE AVERAGE Scores OF FRESHMAN AND COMMERCIAL STUDENTS ON THE SHIELDS 
MoraAL JUDGMENT EXAMINATION TABULATED TOGETHER ACCORDING TO THEIR 
CHURCH PREFERENCES 





Baptist Presbyterian Methodist Episcopal 
No. Score No. Score No. Score No. Score 
46 195.3 45 190.2 73 190.0 17 193.5 





the commercials in all respects. In the first place, a difference was 
obvious in average scores on the Carnegie Mental Ability Test on 
which the freshmen had an average score of 128.8 and the com- 
mercials an average score of 112.7. The critical ratio of this differ- 
ence was 3.08.% 

The difference between the two groups in socioeconomic status, 
as indicated by the occupations of their fathers, has been pointed 
out above. 

The two groups were not significantly different in average chron- 
ological age, but the commercial had a larger percentage of mem- 
bers who were eighteen years of age or older. 


TABLE 4 


THe AVERAGE FALL AND SPRING SCoRES OF COMMERCIAL AND FRESHMAN STUDENTS 
ON THE SHIELDS MoraL JUDGMENT EXAMINATION, DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE 
AVERAGES, AND THE RELIABILITY INDICES OF THE AVERAGES 





FALL SPRING D 
No. Score odis. No. Score Odis. Diff. odiff. 
Freshmen.... 95 195.6 12.06 95 199.3 12.01 eS 3.56 
Commercials.. 79 185.1 13.13 79 =186.0 14.57 -90 83 





The freshman group was significantly higher than the com- 
mercial group in average score on the Shields Moral Judgment 
Examination, both in the fall and spring. The difference between 
the average scores in the fall was 10.5 points with a critical ratio 
of 5.42; in the spring the difference was 13.3 points with a critical 
ratio of 6.49 (see Table 4). 


* The difference in intelligence between the commercial and freshman groups 
is somewhat exaggerated as respecting all those who enter the two divisions. 
The scores here given are those made by the ones who completed all the work 
both in the fall and spring. Selective factors operated in the course of the year 
to make the difference greater than at the beginning of the year and in favor 
of the freshmen. The duller freshmen had to drop out because of inability to 
do college work. There were but few who dropped out of the commercial course, 
and, in addition, some of the brighter commercial students completed their course 
before the end of the year and took positions. If all those who took the intelli- 
gence test in the fall were included, the difference between the two groups would 
be reduced about three and one-half test points. 
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Development of the Commercial Students Compared with the 
Development of Freshman Students During the 
First Year in College 


It was stated above that the freshman group was significantly 
higher in average score on the Shields Moral Judgment Examina- 
tion than the commercials were, and that the difference between the 
two groups was greater in the spring than in the fall. It is indi- 
cated by these findings that the freshman group changed to a greater 
extent than the commercials during the first year in college. The 
freshmen made an average gain of 3.7 points, a statistically signifi- 
cant gain, whereas the commercials made an average gain of only 
.90 of a point which was not a reliable change. The difference 
between the degrees of change in the two groups was 2.8 points 
with a critical ratio of 1.86, which shows that the difference between 
the gains was not a reliable difference (see Table 4). The correla- 
tion between the fall and spring scores of the commercial students 
was .76 + .03 as compared with .647 + .07 between the fall and 
spring scores of the freshmen. These correlations suggest a greater 
degree of shift and change on the part of the freshmen during their 
first year in college than was noted in the commercials, but the 
difference between the coefficients is not a statistically significant 
one. The critical ratio was 1.5 (see Table 7). 

Since moral judgment is correlated with intelligence, it might 
be surmised that the difference in degree of development noted in 
the freshman and commercial groups was due to the higher intelli- 
gence level of the freshmen. Tabulations of the scores made on the 
Shields Moral Judgment Examination by those above the average 
and by those below the average in intelligence, as measured by the 
Carnegie Mental Ability Test, disclose the fact that those lower 
than average in intelligence made greater progress in moral judg- 
ment than those who were higher than average. This finding held 
true for both the freshman and the commercial groups. The de- 
velopment of the low group of commercials was twice as great as 
that of the high group; in case of the freshmen, the low group 
made progress equal to 1.16 times that made by the high group. 
This finding indicates that the difference in degree of development 
in the two groups was due to some factor or factors other than 
difference in level of intelligence. It is probable that differences in 
the curricula followed by the two groups of students were important 
factors. The freshman course seemed to have greater influence 
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upon the development of moral judgment than the commercial 
course had. 


Development of the Regular College Students During 
Four Years in College 


The regular college students made a significant gain in scores on 
the Shields Moral Judgment Examination during the freshman year, 
sophomore year, and the junior year, but after the end of the sopho- 
more year the rate of development tapered off and there was but 
slight change from the end of the junior year to the end of the 
senior year. The changes in average scores were orderly and con- 
sistent. Moreover, the correlations between the scores made at the 
several repetitions of the test showed an orderly decrease in size as 
the two test times were more and more distant from each other 
(see Tables 5, 6, 7). 

It may have been that some of the gain noted from year to year 
was due to practice effects. If this influence had been of great 
importance, it would appear that the effect would have been cumu- 
lative so that the score each successive year would have been in- 
creased to a greater degree than it was in the previous year. Asa 
matter of fact, after the sophomore year, the degree of increase 
tapered off and there was scarcely any gain in the senior year. 


TABLE 5 


SHOWING THE AVERAGE SCORES OF COLLEGE STUDENTS ON THE SHIELDS Mora. 
JUDGMENT EXAMINATION AT THE DIFFERENT TIMES IT Was GIVEN 








No. Score Cdis. 

ee ee 60 197.5 12.24 

Freshman Spring............. 60 201.3 10.84 

PEER 5 sw okcweseetages 60 207.3 9.97 

MR fe ois sb cores conten cuee 60 212.9 9.19 

| he Ra RR 57 21345 10.13 
TABLE 6 


SHOWING THE DIFFERENCES AND THE RELIABILITY INDICES OF THE DIFFERENCES 
BETWEEN THE AVERAGE SCORES OF THE COLLEGE STUDENTS AT THE SEVERAL TIMES 
THE SHIELDS MoRAL JUDGMENT EXAMINATION Was TAKEN (See Table 2A) 














Freshman 
Spring Sophomore Junior Senior 
D. D D. D D. D D. D 
odiff. odiff. odiff. odiff. 
Freshman Fall. .... 3.8 3.02 9.8 7.60 15.4 10.62 16.0 10.19 
Freshman Spring. . . : “v8 6.0 5.36 11.6 9.13 12.2 8.97 
Sophomore. ....... Baal Visate pan 5.6 5.69 6.2 5.96 
ES a cae wk helen a eee ce, Geek ee ee ee 6 -60 
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TABLE 7 
THE CORRELATION BETWEEN THE SCORES OF STUDENTS ON THE SHIELDS Morar 
JupGMeNT EXAMINATION AT THE Various TiMEs IT WAs TAKEN BY THE Com- 
MERCIAL GROUP AND THE LIBERAL ARTs GrRoup* 





Commercial Freshman 
Spring Spring Sophomore Junior Sentor 
Cae eee, LFOR ER kotcieds <titerndan ‘eteveadar  .2cubeane 
Freshman Fall... ......... 647+ .05 .61+.06 .481 + .07 -434+ .07 
Freshman Spring. .........00 «see ee ee. -656+ .05 .528+ .06 507 + .07 
DEE SGacd oecegewnn Beaedewne  aeeenatnd .688 + .05 -689 + .05 
Junior ate tainat, KeCentes . wieeNemes,  telecuikte me  eeasemes .697 + .05 





*The number of subjects in the liberal arts groups between which the correlations in Table 7 were figured 
was as given in Table 5; there were 79 subjects in the commercial group. The correlation between the fall and 
spring scores of the 95 freshmen who completed the Shields Moral Judgment Examination both times was 
.671 + 04. See Table 4. 


The practical cessation of development, according to the results 
secured in this study, after the end of the junior year probably 
might indicate that the students had reached maturity in moral 
judgment at that point. There was plenty of room for further 
development, and no student made even a near perfect score on 
the test. If the end of the junior year did mark the approximate 
average point of maturity in moral judgment for these students, it 
would be at about the average age of 20 years. 

The average age of maturity in moral judgment for these college 
students is somewhat higher than that indicated by other workers 
as the average for the population in general. Lincoln and Shields 
(15) indicated that the average age of maturity must be well over 
16 years, but did not suggest a specific average age. Cosack (6) 
found that less than one half of a group of trade school pupils 
with a median age of 16 years and 8 months had developed 
insight into the nature of criminal conduct. Sakellariou (20) indi- 
cated that girls mature earlier in moral judgment than boys do. He 
found that 65 to 75 per cent of the young people he studied had 
adult ethical judgment by the age of 16, and that 100 per cent of 
them were adult in judgment by the age of 18 years. Beun (2) 
concluded that the female subjects in his study had reached maturity 
in moral judgment by the age of 16 years. 

Since moral judgment is correlated with level of intelligence, 
and since these college students were selected in part on the basis 
of superior intelligence, it might be expected that they should reach 
maturity in moral judgment somewhat later than the average person. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The Shields Moral Judgments Examination and some measures 
of personality, social attitudes, and intelligence were given to a 
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group of freshmen and a group of commercial students in a woman’s 
college when they entered in the fall. The moral judgments exami- 
nation was repeated in the spring of the first year with both the 
freshmen and the commercial students, and then given also at the 
end of each of the other three years to members of the freshman 
group who remained in college. 


The results were studied to discover how the freshman and com- 
mercial groups compared with each other, some of the factors to 
which moral judgment is related, what development in moral judg- 
ment was achieved by the freshmen and commercials the first year 
they were in college, and the degree of development achieved by the 
regular college students during four years in college. Several con- 
clusions may be drawn from the study: 


(1) The commercial and regular college courses are elected by students 
with different average levels of ability; the freshmen stand significantly 
higher than the commercials in general intelligence. 

(2) A larger percentage of the commercials than of the freshmen come 
from homes in which the breadwinner is engaged in third- and fourth- 
rating occupations, whereas a larger percentage of freshmen than of com- 
mercials come from homes in which the breadwinner is engaged in first- 
and second-rating occupations. 

(3) Level of moral judgment is significantly correlated with level of 
intelligence and with socioeconomic status as indicated by the occupations 
of the fathers of the subjects in the study. Level of moral judgment is not 
correlated with neurotic tendency, attitude toward God, attitude toward the 
law, attitude toward the church, and chronological age in case of first-year 
college students. 

(4) Development in moral judgment while in college probably is in- 
fluenced by the curriculum pursued by the students; the freshmen made a 
statistically significant improvement in moral judgment in the first college 
year, but the commercials did not change to a significant degree. 

Apparently development is influenced also by level of intelligence and by 
the socioeconomic status of the subject’s home. Subjects of lower than the 
group average in intelligence made more progress in one year than those 
with ratings above the group average. Students who came from homes 
where the breadwinners were engaged in occupations rated IV and V 
achieved larger gains in the first year than those whose fathers were engaged 
in the three upper rating occupations. 

(5) Regular college students tend to continue development in moral 
judgment throughout their whole college course. The rate of development 
of the students tested in this study was reduced after the sophomore year 
and was very slight during the senior year. 

(6) Maturity in moral judgment appeared to be attained at about 20 
years of age in the case of the liberal arts students. This is a later age 
than that suggested by some workers as the point at which the average 
person attains maturity in moral judgment. Since the commercial students 
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did not show a significant gain in score on the moral judgment examination 
during their one year in college, it would appear that under prevailing 
conditions they had approached their maturity in moral judgment. The 
commercials were between 17 and 18 years of age on the average during 
this year. 


(7) The apparently greater influence of the liberal arts as compared 


with the commercial curriculum in promoting development in moral judg- 
ment supports the conclusion that continued later development in moral 
judgment is dependent upon the sort of training which young people receive. 
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PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING PROJECTIVE 
TECHNIQUES* 


D. RAPAPORT 
The Menninger Clinic 


I propose to discuss the hypotheses underlying projective tech- 
niques. I shall discuss the necessary and sufficient conditions which 
should be fulfilled by a method to justify its being called a projective 
technique. Then I shall discuss the hierarchic interrelations of 
several projective techniques with reference to the levels of person- 
ality they reflect and with reference to the conscious or unconscious, 
latent or overt personality trends they indicate. 


I 


Projective techniques are a relatively young tool in clinical prac- 
tice. Their underlying principle is, however, identical with that 
of the case-history, considered indispensable for all clinical work. 
A case-history is taken on the assumption that from it the person- 
ality of the subject, his characteristic adjustment or maladjustment 
may be inferred, and that based on it, a clinical diagnosis or prog- 
nosis may be made. 

In other words, the life-history is a projective reflection of the 
personality but by no means a projective technique. Further exam- 
ples of the principle underlying projective techniques, such as are 
found in analyzing works of art or facial expression, cannot be dealt 
with here. I propose to call this principle underlying projective 
techniques “‘the projective hypothesis.’””’ We are concerned here not 
with general applications of the projective hypothesis but with the 
scientific formulation of it which renders the commonly accepted idea 
a means of scientific and clinical investigation. The projective hy- 
pothesis may be formulated as follows: All behavior manifestations 
of the human being, including the least and the most significant, are 
revealing and expressive of his personality, by which we mean that 


* Opening Address, Round Table Conference on Projective Techniques, 1941 
Meetings of the American Psychological Association. 
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individual principle of which he is the carrier. This formulation of 
the projective hypothesis implies a specific definition of the term 
“behavior,” which includes all of the following aspects: (a) behavior 
historically viewed in the life-history; (b) behavior statically viewed 
as reflected in the environment with which the subject surrounds 
himself, as the furniture of his house, the clothes he wears, etc.; 
(c) bodily behavior, or the patterns of voluntary, habitual, and 
expressive movements; (d) internal behavior, including percepts, 
fantasies, thoughts. This formulation of the projective hypothesis 
expresses only the necessary conditions implied in the application of 
a projective technique. It does not state, however, the sufficient 
criteria, which when fulfilled justify our applying the procedure as a 
“projective technique.” 

What then are the sufficient criteria? It appears that there 
are many realms of human behavior whose relation to “personality” 
is remote. This remoteness may be due to one of two factors: to 
cultural evolution resulting in the development of a hierarchy of 
functions, or to the conventionalizing effect of social patterns in 
our civilization (7). Out of these follows one of the sufficient 
criteria: The realm of behavior to which the projective technique is 
applied should not be a conventionalized one nor one remote from 
the core of the personality. Four other sufficient criteria issue from 
a comparison of clinical observations with projective techniques. 
The advantage of projective techniques over the subjectivity of 
clinical observation lies in that they are applied to a realm of be- 
havior which allows: (a) easy objective observation; (b) easy and 
objective registration; (c) systematization or scoring of the ma- 
terial obtained so as to permit direct intra- and inter-individual 
comparison; and (d) the significance of the test and test reactions 
is unknown to the subject. To facilitate the application of these 
four criteria to choosing the subject matter for a projective tech- 
nique, we shall discuss two problems: first, that which we shall call 
“the methods of projection,” and secondly, the interrelation between 
clinical observation and projective techniques. We shall proceed 
to discuss two methods of projection: that of “organization” and 
that of “choice.” 

In our everyday life we distinguish different kinds of pedple 
by their dress, by their living quarters and its furnishings. In 
terms of the projective hypothesis, such judgments imply that 
people express themselves through their dress and the furnish- 
ings of their living quarters. How can we explain that a man’s 
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hat or the furnishings of his house express him? It is through 
the choices he makes when buying his hat and the furnishings 
of his house that they achieve this expressive significance. It may 
be argued that the assembly or, in other words, the organization 
of these choices is expressive of the person. Nevertheless, we main- 
tain that the character of the expression is here determined by these 
acts of choice. This becomes more obvious when contrasted with 
the process of organization. 

When confronted with a Rorschach ink-blot (8, 9) the subject 
faces something new, something to which he has to give meaning by 
organizing it. The process of organization proceeds from those 
features of the ink-blot which induce in the subject a meaning. 
Then the subject turns back to the ink-blot to assemble and organize 
more of its features to fit this meaning, but by doing so he modifies 
the meaning itself to fit these other features of the blot. This proc- 
ess of organization continues in an interplay between meaning and 
objective features of the stimulus, mutually modifying each other, 
and issues in the verbal response of the subject. This process is 
usually a silent one, but becomes overt in certain compulsion neu- 
rotics who verbalize the entire process in their test response. 

It might be argued that we deal here with a choice between the 
parts of an ink-blot, i.e., between the meanings these parts suggest ; 
the process of organization discussed here is, however, a more intri- 
cate one than this. Choice and organization may shade into each 
other, but by making a distinction between the two we gain insight 
into the nature of projection. For this reason in the examples given 
we considered the dominant function only: the function of choice 
in the first example and that of organization in the second. If the 
material elicits socially or phylogenetically patterned behavior, the 
function of choice predominates; if the material is unorganized or 
unfamiliar the function of organization becomes preponderant. A 
comparison of Schmiedl-Waehner’s drawing technique (10) with 
the Rorschach Test will make this distinction more obvious. While 
the subject matter for interpretation in Schmiedl-Waehner’s draw- 
ing technique is the choice made by the subject between different 
kinds of drawing material (the choice of shape and kind of paper, 
the choice between variously colored crayons, chalks, paints, etc., 
and choice of colors), the subject matter for interpretation in the 
Rorschach Test is the influence of colors, shadings, forms, etc., on 
the subject’s organizing of percepts. 

The value of distinguishing between the processes of organiza- 
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tion and choice becomes more obvious when applied to the Thematic 
Apperception Test (2, 3, 4). It will be readily seen that the inter- 
pretation of the Thematic Apperception Test has two aspects (5) ; 
one involves a choice, the other an organization process: A choice 
process is involved in deciding with whom to identify the pictured 
figures and a choice selects from all the actions allowed for by the 
pictures those actions which then organizing the person’s strivings 
and obstacles chosen, create the sequence of events and the outcome 
of the story. While the choices made reflect the outstanding figures 
and acts of the subject’s life-space, the organization produced reflects 
his strivings, hopes, frustrations, and achievements. 

The B. R. L. Sorting Test (7, 11) and the Szondi Test (6) are 
examples of the choice function. In the B. R. L. Sorting Test the 
subject is to choose from among a number of objects the ones 
which “belong with” a given sample object. However, the possible 
choices the material can elicit are so strongly patterned by conven- 
tional concepts of our civilization that the test reveals only one 
aspect of the subject’s mental functioning, namely, his concept for- 
mation. It appears to be a general rule that the more patterned the 
knowledge of and attitude toward a given material, the more limited 
the choice processes become, thus narrowing the interpretation of 
results to only one aspect of mental functioning. Since, however, 
the more disorganized subject adheres less to conventional patterns, 
the test tends to reveal projectively the depressive’s narrow and the 
schizophrenic’s enlarged concept-basis. In the Szondi Test the 
subject must choose in six series, each consisting of eight photo- 
graphs of persons, the two most liked and the two most disliked 
pictures. Like and dislike of facial features are apparently an 
extremely individual matter, and the choices made from among the 
eight pictures (which are those of a homosexual, a sadistic mur- 
derer, an epileptic, an hysteric, a catatonic, a paranoiac, a depres- 
sive, and a manic) seem to be as revealing of the person’s character 
as is, for instance, the Rorschach Test. 

The Rorschach Test and the Hanfmann-Kasanin Concept For- 
mation Test (1) are examples of the organizing function. The 
process of organization in the Rorschach Test has already been 
discussed. In the Hanfmann-Kasanin Test the subject must organ- 
ize twenty-two blocks differing in shape, height, width, and color 
into four internally consistent groups. As in the Rorschach Test, 
organizing proceeds from any feature of the blocks, and on its basis 
the grouping is attempted. Failure of the attempt or a clue given 
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by the examiner initiates a modification of the grouping principle; 
further modifications are made until the correct solution is reached. 
Since the material here is not so indefinite as that of the Rorschach 
Test, this is a concept formation test, in which, however, the organ- 
izing process is present and allows for observation of the personality 
in action, its resources in solving problems, its reaction to help, fail- 
ure, frustration, and success. 

For those working with projective techniques it is useful to be 
aware of the processes of organization and of choice inherent in 
these techniques, for the projectively obtained material is empirical 
material the proper understanding of which requires general psy- 
chological knowledge. We cannot elaborate on the dynamics of or- 
ganization and of choice processes; however, most of the workers 
using projective techniques are probably aware of the role of tensions 
and stresses in the field underlying organization processes and of the 
dialectic processes present in choice situations where the thing most 
desired may be chosen or may be avoided depending on the existing 
conditions. 

Having discussed the methods of projection, we shall now con- 
sider the interrelation of projective techniques and clinical observa- 
tion. The observation of outstanding behavior manifestations does 
not yield an objective set of data; first, because a subjective selec- 
tion is made from the infinite number of details of the behavior; 
secondly, because a description by the examiner of the behavior is 
necessarily an interpretation. A projective technique, however, since 
it investigates a limited realm of behavior, yields the full description 
of an unfettered response, and is subject to no interpretive selection. 
Thus it must employ a material on which the subject’s action yields 
to easy observation and to full objective description. The material 
obtained by a projective technique should yield to scoring or to a 
schematic description and should allow for direct inter- and intra- 
individual comparison as well as interpretation in terms of a per- 
sonality theory. Thus we compare sets of schematized data, not 
interpretations. Most workers in the field will agree that, while 
the Rorschach and Szondi tests do fulfill these requirements, the 
other projective techniques need improvement in this respect. 

II 

The projective hypothesis and the criteria discussed create a 
hierarchy ranging from those techniques which fulfill more or less 
strictly the necessary and sufficient requirements, such as the Ror- 
schach, Szondi, and the Thematic Apperception Tests, to those 
concept formation and intelligence tests to which the projective prin- 
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ciple may be profitably applied; the transition is a very fluid one. 
At present we are unable to define the position in this hierarchy of 
the projective methods used in therapeutic work. Graphology, 
painting, drawing, finger painting, clay modeling, and play tech- 
niques seem to fall between the two extremes just mentioned. 

The study of projective techniques implies yet another hierarchic 
problem pertaining to the level of personality structure to which 
the projectively obtained data refer. Thus, in our experience, the 
data obtained by the Thematic Apperception Test do not usually 
allow for a clinical diagnostic differentiation, but they do reveal the 
strivings and identifications of the subject. The Szondi Test reveals 
the distribution of the basic drives of the personality rather than a 
clinical category, and the dynamics thus diagnosed pertain to the 
deep levels of personality rather than to action and intellection. In 
the Rorschach Test, by which both diagnostic category and per- 
sonality description are usually obtained, there are some cases in 
which the clinical diagnosis is questionable (as in extremely rich 
protocols, replete with rare details, with fabulation-like scenes, move- 
ment and color responses), other cases in which the personality 
description is questionable (as in the meager protocols of many 
psychotics and of certain neurotics), and still other cases in which 
neither personality description nor clinical diagnosis is possible since 
the test reflects only a temporary state or attitude (as in purely 
anatomical or purely descriptive protocols). The Szondi Test 
reflects the interrelation of basic drives; the Rorschach Test usually 
yields, except for its contents and symbols, a dynamic scheme of 
the personality; the Thematic Apperception Test furnishes the con- 
crete contents of the dynamics. 

A third problem of hierarchy is that of determining whether a 
tendency indicated by the material obtained is conscious or un- 
conscious, overt or latent. A good example of this is seen in the 
various interpretations given of the bleeding thumb in the Thematic 
Apperception Test. My experience has been that overtly aggressive 
patients see the thumb and explain it in a horror story; people with 
well-balanced aggressions see and describe it in an objective manner, 
and people with aggressions which are strong but countermanded 
and latent are inclined to refuse interpretation or even to misinter- 
pret the picture. In general I am satisfied with this empirical finding 
but do not know whether similar interpretive principles can be ap- 
plied to the exaggerated, objective, or rejecting stories given to 
sex, crime, and other pictures. To distinguish between conscious 
or unconscious and between latent or overt qualities in the striv- 
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ings indicated or avoided by the subject is a serious and still unsolved 
problem in the Thematic Apperception Test. In this respect the 
Rorschach Test is much more explored, but it still presents many 
problems. For instance, from the Rorschach record as a whole one 
can infer whether the “impulsive affectivity” indicated by pure color 
response finds its expression in behavior, in thinking, or in somatic 
equivalents, but the principles underlying these inferences are as yet 
not clear. The number of examples could and should be increased ; 
I am aware, for instance, that I have not done justice to the pro- 
jective techniques used in therapy ; however, my practical experience 
is limited to the tests discussed. 

In conclusion, I should like to suggest that the worker using 
projective techniques strive to use several simultaneously in order 
to establish out of their interrelations the levels of personality to 
which they refer. 

SUMMARY 

(1) The “projective hypothesis” underlying projective tech- 
niques and applicable to behavior in general has been discussed. 
(2) The “methods of projection” were shown to be that of organi- 
zation and that of choice; the dynamics of organization and choice 
processes has been discussed and illustrated. The criteria on the 
basis of which a method can be called a projective technique have 
been discussed. (3) The hierarchic relation of different projective 
techniques has been described and illustrated, and it has been shown 
that the hierarchic arrangement of the tests depends upon the degree 
to which they meet the criteria discussed and upon the level of 
personality to which they refer. 
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AN INTERPRETATION OF THE SOCIAL- 
PSYCHOLOGICAL FUNCTIONS OF 
THE RITUAL CLOWN 


JOHN J. HONIGMANN 
Brooklyn, New York 


It has long been one of the aims of culturally oriented psychol- 
ogists to lay bare the human motivations of cultural institutions by 
outlining their roots in the psychology of the individual. One of the 
principal methods of attacking the problem has been to demonstrate 
the manner in which certain institutions serve the psychological 
needs of the individuals composing the society (3, 5, 6, 7). 

Here we are concerned with one such fundamental psychological 
need—the need and tendency of man to instill a degree of order 
and pattern into an environment that threatens him. Historically, 
this ordering tendency has been displayed in several forms. On the 
primitive level threats to individual integrity and security originat- 
ing from the environment have been met with such reactions as 
animism and magic (anthropomorphizing the environment). On 
the more complex cultural level, aside from elaborate forms of 
religion, the highly successful efforts of modern science bring 
natural forces under control through prediction, harnessing of water, 
wind, etc. 

In the present study we shall utilize this ordering tendency to 
essay an explanation of the social function of ceremonial clowns and 
forms of ceremonial burlesque encountered in certain North Ameri- 
can southwestern Indian groups. In the cultural life of a society, 
religion, with its emphasis on the fatalistic character of human life, 
the awesomeness and exotic character of the ritual, the enforced 
subordination of the individual before the mysterious rites, may all 
serve as threats to the individual in the sense that they instill in him 
an unpleasant sense of helplessness, powerlessness, and fear. Any 
central (as distinct from marginal) cultural situation that is fraught 
with urgency, that is ordinarily taboo to the society at large, and 
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that cannot be adequately comprehended by the individual in the 
light of his daily experience, may have some of its awesomeness 
and power discharged or reduced by being brought into the individ- 
ual’s experience through distortion. Clowning and burlesque act 
as common denominators or cultural enzymes whereby the religious 
material is translated into a more familiar form. The sacredness 
and terror are taken out of the priests, rituals, etc., and the crowd 
laughs where otherwise it must act with reverence, fear, or wonder. 
What may in other societies be done individually or secretly, accom- 
panied by severe manifestations of guilt and anxiety, among these 
Indian groups is handled painlessly and collectively through the cere- 
monial clowns with whom the crowd identifies. 

An example of the behavior we are studying, occurring in Mexi- 
co, is reported by Parsons (9). In connection with the carnival 
of Zaazhila, mock priests and masked devils roam the streets spray- 
ing mock holy water with improvised aspergills. Besides sprinkling 
the crowds with the holy water they preach and harangue the people 
from mock pulpits. In other near-by villages a similar pattern is 
found with certain individuals assuming the disguises of priests or 
bishops and carrying their burlesque of religious functions to an 
even further extent. The reactions of the populace range from mild 
shock to great amusement. 

According to Parsons and Beals (10), in Sonora a religious 
society, the Fariseos, venerate a doll as a saint in the course of 
other clowning activities. At one point in the program they pretend 
to eat and drink excreta. 

From Pascua, a Yaqui community in Arizona, Spicer (11) brings 
a wealth of information concerning the ceremonial clown societies. 
Here the clowns are first referred to as Pascola dancers, appearing 
at the funerals of children, the Holy Saturday and Palm Sunday 
fiestas, the opening and closing of the Holy Week ceremonies as 
well as at affairs outside the community, such as white dances. Their 
activities are varied but always such as to ascribe to their group the 
adjective “profane” in distinction to “sacred.” During fiestas they 
address the watching crowds, exchange comments with them and in 
general attract far more attention to their antics than the sacred 
societies that are meanwhile occupied in addressing themselves to the 
deities. They misuse words and ideas, imitate animals and play 
tricks upon each other and on members of the crowd, misuse the 
titles of the sacred ceremonial societies, burlesque the other dancers 
and the ceremonies, and get drunk with the crowd. Popularly the 
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Pascolas are supposed to have come from the devil. They are re- 
garded with pride by some members of the community, as indigenous 
and traditional, and are regarded with shame by others who dislike 
their jokes and obscenity. Spicer reports that the majority of the 
societies’ attitudes fall between these two extremes. 

During Holy Week the unmasked Fariseos also take part in a 
mock ceremony, playing the part of evil spirits who are vanquished 
by angels aided by the Pascola dancers. At any mention of Jesus 
or Mary they scrape imaginary filth from their arms and legs. To 
celebrate the Crucifixion they hold a jolly drunken fiesta at moon- 
light.. Ceremonially the unmasked Fariseos serve to demonstrate 
the conflict between good and evil; hence they are within the religious 
system, while the profane Pascolas are without. Their role might 
be compared to that of the “devil's advocate” at canonization cere- 
monies in Rome. 

Like their Mexican prototypes the Pascuan clowns play an inte- 
grated role in the culture; there is a good reason given for their 
appearing in the ceremonies. Hence their roles can be described 
from the ceremonial as well as the social-psychological points of 
view. Their ceremonial importance need not concern us. They 
are essential to the traditional patterns of the carnivals in Mexico 
and in Pascua; if :othing else, they serve to keep the crowds awake 
and interested during the religious observances... But if our thesis 
is cofrect such social roles do not exhaust their functions nor tlie 
functions of their burlesques. Their psychological functions are to 
translate the esoteric ceremonies for popular consumption and to 
release tensions of awe and wonder that are aroused by the restricted 
rites and objects. 

Cultural conflict points generating devices for release and con- 
trol are by no means restricted to religious institutions. Any 
phenomenon which is highly charged with emotion may foster so- 
called defensive institutions on the part of the society. The opera- 
tion of economic laws in our society, for example, with the supposed 
inexorable power for producing poverty and depression and threaten- 
ing life and security, easily fall into this category of “supernatural” 
institutions. An attempt to control these laws appears in the stories 
of wish-fulfilling attainments of wealth (e.g., take any typical 


* Parenthetically we might remark that these societies are not orthodox 
Catholic. In most cases they lack priests, and among the Pascuans sometimes only 
vague resemblances to the Catholic ritual appear. The fact that the religious 
systems originating with Spanish missionaries have been allowed to develop 
freely after the missionaries’ withdrawal is undoubtedly a factor in explaining 
the religions’ diversified and unorthodox development. 
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movie plot) as well as in fictions of beloved poverty-stricken charac- 
ters (Charlie Chaplin). Sex is another emotional, highly charged 
field in which may be found defensive institutions serving to release 
tension in gratificatory, unprohibited channels.” 

Two related psychological functions, better described as a double 
function, are served by the clowns and burlesques in our South- 
western groups. First, such institutionalized behavior serves as a 
social release mechanism, reducing tension and anxiety and so 
restoring equilibrium to the individual. Second, the institutionalized 
behavior of the clowns opens a way for the society to reduce the 
potency and danger of the sacred, restricted material by ordering 
it, i.e., bringing it within the ken of the society. Let us examine 
these interrelated psychological functions of release and ordering 
more generally as they might apply to specific behaviors in any 
culture. 

In every culture there are objects, rituals, and personages that 
are taboo with respect to the degree of familiarity permitted toward 
them on the part of the majority of the society. They are endowed 
with great potency or mana, making their violation or common 
handling extremely dangerous or the occasion of great sin. They 
are also mysterious in the sense of being incompletely understood. 
Ritual associated with such tabooed material is always a more or 
less unexplained set of operations for communicating with invisible, 
supernatural beings or forces. Such procedures in most cases are 
ontside the everyday experience of the society. They appear as a 
phasé of communal life which is restricted, forbidden, tabooed, and 
not understood by the society, but toward which are demanded cer- 
tain responses and attitudes of awe, fear, reverence, etc. Enforced 
attitudes, incomplete participation in the stressed ceremonies, as well 
as rigidly maintained separation from the tabooed objects, per- 
sonages, or rituals, all combine to instigate feelings of frustration, 
powerlessness, and insecurity in the members of the society. The 
resulting behavior may conceivably take a variety of forms, such 


?In an Irish farm community where a rigorous Catholic ideal of bourgeois 
respectability is strenuously enforced, an undercurrent of ribald humor is fre- 
quently associated with any mention of the sexual functions. Aside from laughter 
being an additional “sanction upon the forbidden,” as Conrad M. Arensberg and 
Solon T. Kimball maintain (Family and community in Ireland, Cambridge, Har- 
vard Univ. Press, 1940), the humor may also be a permissible form of manifesting 
sex interest in defiance of cultural standards and so overcoming a taboo without 
any consequences of guilt or censure. In our society sex jokes are certainly an 
avenue of vicarious participation in tabooed material rendered comparatively 
harmless. There is evidence in the material of Parson and Beals (10) that the 
Pueblo clowns also serve as a release mechanism from sexual restrictions. 
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as humor or burlesque, which may become more or less institu- 
tionalized. On a simple level such behavior is found in Catholic 
homes where children often harmlessly seek to imitate the role of 
the priest saying Mass, this play being in the nature of an under- 
standing and control of a sacred, mysterious ritual. 

Students of culture have not ignored this problem of cultural 
institutions rooted in reactions against constraint and frustration. 
In connection with the witches that appear in certain Balinese cere- 
monies, Margaret Mead once stated that they might be said to be 
in the nature of revenge against the parents for rejection in child- 
hood, or, more broadly, serve in the release of social hostility. 
Ruth Benedict (1) has alluded to institutions in certain societies 
functioning in the release of frustration, for example, the elabo- 
rate mourning rituals following death which appear to release a 
great deal of the affect and frustration which other societies mini- 
mize or force their members to repress. 

Goldenweiser (4) has stated that institutionalized clowning may 
serve as a “protest” against constraining and excessive standardiza- 
tion. The clown’s function “is to break the rules.’ In dress, speech, 
and action he does the opposite of the proper, following rather the 
proscribed and improper. ‘Everyone is shocked—into amusement, 
however, not protest. The clown’s behavior is a vicarious gesture 
of the group, a gesture of liberation from the pressure of exacting 
routine. He is a sort of positive scapegoat” (p. 424, n. 2). 

This may be true for the circus clown, but the clown in Pascua 
does more than interrupt staid, awesome routines. He comes out 
against vital, highly charged institutions; he violates the taboos 
that the society customarily enforces around these important sys- 
tems. Freud might say that the tabooed systems (e.g., incest 
taboos) invite violation because they prohibit something highly 
desirable. The taboos on religious ritual and sacred objects, how- 
ever, do not cover intrinsically pleasurable experiences. On the 
other hand, the mere existence of the taboo frequently stimulates 
violating the taboo. To taboo something is to draw attention to that 
thing as dangerous and important. It makes the designated article, 
ritual, or personage stand out more sharply in the environment. 
This process is easily demonstrated by the child who, forbidden to 
touch the scissors from now on, discovers the scissors to have an 
even stronger fascination than before. We find the same thing in 
the case of injunctions to children against the great evils of mas- 
turbation. Why do taboos have this effect? Not because they 
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instigate protest. According to our hypothesis, the reason is that 
they imply a denial of a rational, problem-solving approach to cer- 
tain vital experiences which enforce a dependence that is often frus- 
trating. The individual may escape from the feeling of helpless- 
ness by reducing some of this tension and by leveling the tabooed 
system in terms of some common experiences. Humor is ideally 
suited for this function. 

To accept Goldenweiser’s suggestion without developing it to 
include the aspect of ordering would mean that the clown’s function 
of release is only casually related to the tabooed material through 
which it manifests itself. According to Goldenweiser, the clown 
does not so much release tension instigated by specific or related 
tabooed institutions, as he is a mechanism of release associated 
with many other and unrelated aspects of cultural frustration. This 
is difficult to verify. 

No doubt tabooed or sacred institutions and objects often present 
themselves as desirable objects for the release of general aggression ; 
witness the swearing expressions familiar in our society (e.g., 
“Jesus Christ!”’, “Holy Mary!”’, “God damn!’’). Certain coarse 
sexual expressions may likewise be instigated by frustrations not 
at all related to the taboo on sexuality. Such expressions function 
much as the wife’s pampered, treasured lap dog who serves as a 
fitting target for the ire of a husband who has come home to a 
supperless home. Tabooed objects present themselves as a chal- 
lenge for aggression because of the manner in which they have 
attention drawn to them in the environment. But in the case of 
the religious ceremonies coming only several times a year, do indi- 
viduals inhibit aggression until an opportunity for participation in 
such a ceremony comes around? Certainly an assumption regard- 
ing institutionalized ceremonies for the release of aggression would 
hardly concur with the basic principles of frustration and aggression 
brought forward by Dollard, Doob, et al., for the Yale Institute of 
Human Relations (2). 

Undoubtedly there are still many difficulties in the way of 
validating the hypothesis which we have outlined. An adequate 
investigation of the social functions of release and ordering might 
require the application of psychoanalytical techniques in the field. 
The following conclusions are presented in the hope that they may 
be found applicable to other aspects of cultural behavior. (1) 
Tabooed, sacred, restricted, or circumscribed institutions, individ- 
uals, rituals, biological functions, etc., are productive of conscious 
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or unconscious tensions. (2) Such tensions appear in unpleasant 
feelings of insecurity, helplessness, fear, awe, powerlessness, resent- 
ment, and frustration. (3) When this tension is experienced by a 
large segment of society, institutional behavior arises to cope with 
the unpleasant feelings. (4) The resultant behavior serves (a) in 
the release or diminution of tension and (b) in bringing the tabooed, 
restricted phenomenon within the range of common experience. 
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STRUCTURAL FACTORS RELATED TO THE 
SUBSTITUTE VALUE OF ACTIVITIES IN 
NORMAL AND SCHIZOPHRENIC PERSONS: 


I]. AN EXPERIMENTAL INVESTIGATION OF CENTRAL 
AREAS OF THE PERSONALITY 


GEORGIA BENNETT 


Worcester State Hospital 


The decrease in resumption of an activity which has been inter- 
rupted by another task has become established as the operational 
definition of substitute value. By elaboration of the interruption 
technique, it has been possible to analyze some of the factors oper- 
ating as determinants of substitute value. Thus, from such experi- 
ments, some of these determinants seem to be: equal or greater 
degree of difficulty (3), similarity of goal object (3), and equiva- 
lence in level of reality (4). 

To the clinical psychologist who is confronted daily with varia- 
tions from normal behavior, it seems, however, that there are quali- 
fications for each of these. For example, it is seen that instead of 
equal or greater degree of difficulty, a low level of aspiration some- 
times amounting to a trait permits satisfaction even in the “normal” 
person ; in regard to similarity of goal object, the neurotic patient is 
found to pursue goals quite opposed to the desired ones ; and instead 
of requiring equivalence in reality levels, the schizophrenic patient 
accepts the level of fantasy as an alternative for reality. 

An adjustment of these differences between experimental and 
clinical observations can perhaps be found in analysis of the condi- 
tions under which these observed behaviors occur, and in definition 
of the characteristics of peripheral and central parts of the per- 
sonality. An attempt has been made in the present study to set 
up an experimental substitute situation more closely related to the 
events of everyday life in order to evaluate the involvement of 
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different personal strata.' Apperceptive techniques, such as those of 
the Thematic Apperception Test and the play technique, were found 
to be most effective for eliciting personalized activity. A detailed 
description of this technique is given in a previous article (1). The 
technique was devised for answering such questions as: (a) can the 
presence of normally strong tension systems be demonstrated for 
schizophrenics if centralized tasks are set up—contrary to the as- 
sumption by Rickers (8) of a generalized fluidity of structure in the 
schizophrenic personality; (b) can tasks which are dissimilar serve 
as substitutes in both normal and schizophrenic persons if central 
systems are involved ? 

MeTHOoD 


In general the procedure followed in Technique I was that of 
presenting an ambiguous, neutrally toned picture to the subject with 
the request that he write a story about the most unhappy event he 
could imagine as having occurred in the depicted person’s childhood 
(Task 1). After the subject had become engrossed in this task, 
he was interrupted and told that he was to construct, with the toys 
provided, a scene representing the most interesting and exciting 
situation he could think of (Task 2). He was observed through a 
one-way screen during both of these tasks, and for a ten-minute 
period after the completion of the second task. 

This technique differed from that of previous investigations in 
that (a) it allowed a longer observation period, i.e., resumption 
could occur within ten minutes instead of two minutes (cf. Rickers, 
6), (b) it involved-tasks which were less structured in nature, and 
(c) it dealt with spontaneous, personalized goals instead of neutral 
ones prescribed by the experimenters. 

A second series (Technique II) was used in which instructions 
for Task 1 remained the same, but in which an attempt was made to 
make Task 2 more personalized. Here the subject was asked to con- 
struct a scene representing the most interesting, exciting event he 
could recall from his ow» childhood. 

A control series was run for the purpose of observing the fre- 
quency and characteristics of resumption of an initial central task 
when a neutral task was used as the interrupting agent. The task 
chosen was that of sorting and arranging a collection of objects in a 
file cabinet drawer. In control series A the interruption was made 
“accidentally” ; the examiner pulled the drawer out too far, dropped 


* The investigation was carried out at the Worcester State Hospital, and is 
part of a dissertation submitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Duke University, June, 1941. 
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the contents on the floor, and initiated the subject into the task of 
picking them up. In control series B, the interruption was deliber- 
ate, and more structured material was added to the drawer con- 
tents. Here the subject was directly asked to straighten up the 
drawer contents. 


SUBJECTS 


For the experimental series, 34 normals and 85 patients at the 
Worcester State Hospital served as subjects. In the control series, 
there were 35 schizophrenic patients. 

The normals all served on a volunteer basis without pay. They 
consisted of hospital attendants, nurses, W.P.A. clerical workers, 
and students of Clark University. A few of the preliminary 
normal subjects were obtained from the hospital staff. The mean 
age for the 27 subjects used in Technique I was 25 years, ranging 
from 18 through 44. The mean educational level was 13 school 
grades. 

The patients were selected from those referred for psychological 
examination, from the schizophrenia research service, and from 
special recommendations made by psychiatrists on the admission 
services. The criteria used in the selection of subjects were: rela- 
tively short period of hospitalization, age between twenty and forty, 
at least average intelligence (as indicated by school record or psy- 
chological test), no evidence of deterioration, and the presence of a 
fairly cooperative attitude. The mean age for the patients was 
thirty. A few of the patients exceeded the age and hospital resi- 
dence limits. They were used, however, only when quite positive 
evidence for absence of intellectual deterioration existed and when 
the long hospitalization period was not of the continuous variety. 
Seventy-eight per cent of the patients were between the ages of 
twenty and forty, and 80 per cent of them had been in the hos- 
pital for a period not exceeding one year. The mean educational 
level achieved by the patients was eleven school grades. 

Technique I was used for the majority of the subjects. The 
following table gives the number of subjects used in the various 
techniques. 

One normal subject and eight schizophrenics were uncooperative 
in the experimental series. Two normal subjects and five schizo- 
phrenics completed Task 1 before the time of interruption. In the 
control series, six patients were antagonistic and three were un- 
responsive. 
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TABLE 1 
SuBJECTS PARTICIPATING IN THE VARIOUS TECHNIQUES 
Number of Subjects 
Schizo- Nonschizo- 7 
Normals phrenics phrenics* Total 
Preliminary Experiments... ... 6 6 3 15 
pS a 28 34 21 83 
PC) eee = 15 6 21 
ree as 35 ne 35 
a 34 90 30 154 

















“Results not reported because of heterogenous nature of the group. 


RESULTS 
Control Experiments with Schizophrenic Subjects 


Control Series A: Task 1, central; Task 2, peripheral; acci- 
dental interruption. All patients resumed the initial task within the 
first minute after completion of the interrupting task. They also 
tended to spend very little time on the interrupting task, sometimes 
being content with only an approximation of the instructions given. 
This persisted even though additional interest was added to the in- 
terrupting task. Because this type of interruption did not seem to 
provide actual psychological interruption of the primary task, and 
because it seemed to limit involvement in, and the amount of time 
spent on, the second task, this technique was abandoned as a control 
for the substitute task situation after seven subjects had been 
observed. 

Control Series B: Task 1, central; Task 2, peripheral; deliberate 
interruption. Seventy-six per cent of the 17 subjects returned to the 
original task within ten minutes, 65 per cent within two minutes, 
the mean interval before resumption being 1 minute, 6 seconds. 
The four patients who did not resume the primary task gave the 
following reasons for not returning to the task: “I don’t care about 
finishing it’; “Because I was describing myself—because I don’t 
care to remind myself of what I went through”; “Just didn’t think 
of it”; “I intended to resume but just hadn’t done it yet.” 

Although these statements suggest a multiplicity of factors gov- 
erning nonresumption in this situation, still the precentage of 
resumption represents an increase over that obtained by other 
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experimenters in interruption experiments with neutral tasks (8). 
Rickers found that only 57.3 per cent of her interrupted tasks were 
resumed by the schizophrenic patients during the two-minute free 
period allowed.” 

The frequency of resumption shown by the schizophrenic 
patients in the present experiment is, in fact, closer to that observed 
in Rickers’ normal group than to that shown by her schizophrenic 
group. When neutral tasks were interrupted for normals, 76 per 
cent of the subjects manifested resumption (6). 

The fact that the percentage obtained here for schizophrenics 
in an interruption situation is equivalent to that obtained by Rickers- 
Ovsiankina for normal subjects, the interrupting task being periph- 
eral in both instances, suggests that by means of ego-projection 
tasks, fairly strong tension systems can be set up in schizophrenic 
patients, and that under such a condition the tension is approximately 
as strong as it is for normal subjects in a more neutral situation. 


The Experimental Series 


Technique I, both tasks central. The incidence of the various 
types of resumption in Technique I and in the control series B, 
is given in Table 2, and is compared with that obtained by Rickers- 
Ovsiankina in her experiments on the interruption of neutral tasks. 

The schizophrenics who were actually involved in the task 
showed 72 per cent resumption during the ten-minute interval. This 
does not represent a significant change from the 76 per cent resump- 
tion which they showed in the control series. There is some reduc- 
tion in resumption when a limitation of two minutes is placed on the 
observation period, but the change is not a striking one. 

The normal subjects, on the other hand, show a marked decrease 
in frequency of resumption in the substitute situation as compared 
with the frequency shown by the normal subjects in Rickers’ experi- 
ments. Seventy-six per cent of the normals resumed the initial 
task within two minutes in her neutral situation; 16 per cent resumed 


* All comparison between the results obtained in this experiment and the 
results obtained by Rickers is obscured by the fact that the present percentages 
represent number of cases, whereas Rickers’ percentages represent number of 
tasks. In view of the fact that some of her subjects were given-more tasks than 
others, it is possible that an analysis in terms of actual cases would give figures 
which would result in more meaningful differences. For example, her results 
might be distorted by the fact that more tasks were given to the normals who 
were capable of resuming than to the patients who were capable of resuming. 
For a precise comparison, the number of her cases resuming the first task would 
have to be known. 
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TABLE 2 


ANALYSIS OF RESUMPTION IN NORMAL AND SCHIZOPHRENIC SUBJECTS (EXPRESSED 
IN Per Cent or CAses IN WHICH ResUMPTION OCCURRED) 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Ten-Minute Interval 


Two-Minute 
Interval 





| N | R | R? | DR | 


| | is Actual Total |S Actual Total 
rR R | R 








' 

—— | 
Schizophrenics: | | | | 
| | 

' 





Technique I.....; 21 | 47.6 | 23.9 9.5 72 81 43 
Control Series B.| 17 | 58.8|17.6| 5.8! 76 82 | 65 | 
Neutral Tasks | | | 
(Rickers). . | 61 | 41.8 | 15.5 5 | | 37.0 57.8 
Normals: | | 
Technique I..... | 25 | 44.0/12.0/12.0) 56 | 68 | 16 | 
Neutral Tasks | | 
(Rickers)......] 108 | 72.5 | 3.5 | 9.0 | | 76.0 | 85.0 
| | 
R = Resumption to completion; R? = Incomplete resumption; DR = Desire for resumption; Actual R=R 
plus R? Total R R plus R? plus DR. 


Four patients in Technique | were discarded because they were not sufficiently involved in the initial task. 


within this interval in the present situation (56 per cent within the 
ten-minute interval). 

The validity of limiting criteria of tension to resumption during 
a two-minute interval is highly questionable in view of the fact that 
such outstanding differences were shown in the rate of resumption 
by the control and experimental groups of schizophrenic patients. 
The fact that the majority of the resumptions occurred early in the 
observation period, or not at all, in the control schizophrenic group, 
whereas in the substitute task situation somewhat more ‘“‘spread”’ 
was noticeable for the schizophrenics, and was even outstanding for 
the normals, suggests that time plays some role in the evaluation of 
the substitute value of a task. The possibility of an increased “halo” 
or some sort of subliminal perseveration for personalized tasks 
might be considered. That is to say, although the subjects may have 
completed the second task as far as external standards are concerned, 
still there may have been some sort of tapering-off involvement or 
preoccupation with it. Many of the subjects did show such activity 
as touching some object in the play scene (Task II) which they had 
ostensibly finished, or examining some object in detail, or merely 
looking at the task and smiling in a satisfied way. Such activities 
as these were not regarded by the experimenter as an essential part 
of the goal-direction of the second task. They did not occur for 
the neutral interrupting task used in the control series. 

In general, it appears that a situation which may have high 
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substitute value for normal persons does not as effectively reduce 
tensions for schizophrenic patients. That this is not due to a feeling 
of prohibition on the part of the normal subjects is demonstrated by 
the fact that there is very little difference between the two groups 
in terms of number of subjects reporting feelings of prohibition 
(12 per cent of normals, 9.5 per cent of schizophrenics ). 

There is, however, an outstanding difference between normals 
and schizophrenics in rate of resumption. All of the schizophrenics 
who resumed the first task had done so within six minutes, whereas 
only 64 per cent of the normals who eventually resumed had done so 
by this time. Even within the two-minute interval, the percentage of 
resumption for the total schizophrenic group is over twice that of 
the normal group; 43 as compared with 16 per cent. 

The mean time interval before resumption for the normals is 
twice that of the mean time for the schizophrenic patients: 295.8 
seconds, as compared with 141.8 seconds for the schizophrenics. 
This difference is a significant one. 

Technique II: Task 1, central; Task 2, personal. This technique 
did not produce any increase in the substitute value of the second 
task. Of the 17 patients in this group, 11 cases or 65 per cent 
resumed the task within the ten-minute observation period. Essen- 
tially the same result is found if only the schizophrenic cases are 
compared ; 67 per cent resumption in this technique, 72 per cent in 
Technique I. 

There was a trend for the patients in Technique II to spend 
less time on the second or “‘substitute” task, to return to the first 
task more quickly, and to remain in the first task longer after return 
to it. The mean time interval before resumption in Technique I 
is twice as long as the mean interval in Technique IT. 


Comparison of Content of Tasks for Normal and Schizophrenic 
Subjects in Technique I 


The problem of the meaning of these two tasks for the subjects 
was approached through an analysis of the content of the story 
and of the scene along somewhat formalized lines. The direct and 
concrete acceptance of an event as meaning only that event did not 
seem the best way to bring some degree of order into these data. 
For example, a story of the parents’ death and a play scene of a 
dramatic automobile accident would have to be classified as entirely 
different items, and yet they conceivably might be very similar. 
Conversely, the tabulation of these projections in terms of a list of 
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needs (such as those listed by Murray, 5) seemed too much of a 
jump into interpretation and speculation. Instead, a procedure was 
adopted based on the type of analysis used in the Thematic Apper- 
ception Test* and a list of ‘topics’ was used which consists of the 
more frequent items brought out by this test. These topics involve 
actual events without interpretation, as well as situational abstrac- 
tions. Some items are grouped under one heading because it is 
believed that they might represent the same general trend. The 
topics which were used are as follows: 


1. birth; birthday; children 14. frustration; thwarting 

2. death, murder; physical injury; 15. anxiety; panic; economic inse- 
physical danger curity 

3. parental objects 16. ambition: power 

4. sibling relationships 17. vocational adjustment 

5. aggression outward 18. grief: regret 

6. aggression inward 19. desire for wealth and possessions 

7. sex: courting, love 20. illness 

8. sex: marriage 21. affiliation: the need to be loved or 

9. sex: failure, disillusion, guilt to love; loneliness 

10. sex: homosexual 22. drinking 

11. sex: illicit 23. fantasy; play 

12. revolt 24. disillusion 


13. physical appearance 


The frequency of the first item’s appearance in the story-writing 
task will, of course, be favored as the instructions relegated the 
subject matter to childhood. Aggression outward is regarded as any 
harmful, destructive, and unpleasant occurrence directed toward 
any character who is not identifiable with the patient, or not the hero 
of the situation. Aggression inward is regarded as any harmful 
destructive, and unpleasant occurrence directed toward the central 
character. 

For example, the death of the parents, illness or injury of a 
friend, criticism of the social order, are considered outgoing ag- 
gressive activity, whereas contemplation of suicide, stories of loneli- 
ness and failure, and unhappy love affairs are classified as aggres- 
sions directed inward. For no reason other than arbitrary ones, auto- 
mobile accidents and war scenes are termed outgoing aggression, 
unless the content of the task clearly indicates otherwise. Frustra- 
tion and thwarting categories have to do only with physical or 
external barrier situations. Stories which bring out the importance 
of wealth, and scenes which involve many servants, emphasize social 
position, etc., are rated under Topic 19. When loneliness is em- 

* A procedure based on the frequency and unusualness of thema. 
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phasized, or the character is made a pampered, only child, or a suc- 
cession of unsuccessful love affairs is dealt with, or when a rejection 
situation is emphasized, affiliation is considered expressed. It was 
found necessary to introduce the topic of general disillusion to 
cover a type of story produced only by normal subjects, stories which 
consist chiefly of a philosophy of futility expressed by the central 
character. 

Schizophrenic Subjects. The topics which showed the greatest 
total frequency for the schizophrenic subjects* were those of birth, 
parents, aggression outward, aggression inward, marriage, ambi- 
tion and power, and affiliation. The two aggression thema, parental 
objects, and need for affiliation showed about equal and highest popu- 
larity. In general, the story-writing task was more fruitful in the 
production of thema. There were 87 occurrences in Task 1 as 
compared with 60 occurrences in Task 2. There were only 13 inci- 
dences of duplication of these thema in the two tasks. 

There was some difference in the type of situation dealt with in 
these tasks. The topics having the greatest popularity in the first 
task were (arranged in descending order of frequency) as follows: 
aggression inward, parental objects, affiliation, ambition and power, 
and physical appearance. In the play-production task, the most 
frequent topics were: aggression outward, marriage, birth, and play 
or fantasy. The latter topic covers those cases in which some fan- 
tastic, magical situation was dealt with, or an impersonal theatrical 
scene such as a ballet was created. It occurred six times in the 
play task, and only once in the story task. Affiliation, loneliness, etc., 
were expressed twice as often in the story as in the scene. Frustra- 
tion and thwarting when dealt with at all occurred for the most 
part in the first task. Physical appearance is also brought out only 
in Task 1. The outstanding difference in subject matter in these 
two tasks lies in the field of aggression. There is a direct reversal 
of the frequency of the two types described. Aggression towards the 
world is expressed three times in Task 1, thirteen times in Task 2, 
self-directed aggression occurs thirteen times in Task 1, and four 
times in Task 2. 

If the story-writing task is regarded as being more closely 
related to the schizophrenic’s fantasy life and the play-production 
task as more closely related to actual life events, it would seem 
that the schizophrenic in his fantasies prefers to destroy himself, 


. ar peers subjects, including the four subjects who were not tabulated in 
able 2 
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to revert to relationships with his parents, to lament his physical 
appearance, and to feel unloved and lonely. Such behavior as this, 
if regarded as necessary, is consistent with the concept of a rather 
hard boundary between the more central regions of the schizophrenic 
personality and the peripheral, reality systems, and suggests that it 
may be because of this boundary that the schizophrenics returned 
more frequently than the normals to the writing of the story. This 
enforced ego-centeredness may also account for the lack of effec- 
tiveness of the outward aggression expressed in the second task. 
A comparison of the mean number of topics for the two tasks in 
each of these groups shows that the patients who returned to the 
primary task tended to deal with approximately twice as many topics 
in the first task as did the patients who did not resume the story 
writing. The resumption group also shows a rather wide difference 
in quantity of subjects dealt with in Tasks 1 and 2, whereas in the 
nonresumption group there is essentially no difference. The highest 
frequency of topics is found occurring in the stories written by the 
patients who resumed the story writing after completing the play 
task. This suggests that the quantity of material dealt with here 
may have been a determining factor in resumption. The schizo- 
phrenic patient not only projects more vital events, needs, etc., into 
a verbal symbolic task than into a play symbolic task, but also 
the nature of the material dealt with in the verbal task seems to 
take precedence over the type of material dealt with in the play task. 
Only among the patients who (on the average) dealt with an equal 
number of topics in both tasks does lack of resumption occur. 
Normal Subjects. The topics which showed the greatest total 
frequency for the normal subjects were, in decreasing order of fre- 
quency: death and murder, affiliation, aggression outward, parental 
relationships, aggression inward, birth, marriage, and anxiety, eco- 
nomic insecurity, etc. Altogether, there were 213 occurrences of 
the 24 topics. The story-writing task was also somewhat more pro- 
ductive here than the play-production task, but not by any means 
to the extent that was shown in the schizophrenic subjects. There 
were 118 occurrences of these topics in Task 1, and 95 occurrences 
in Task 2. There were 28 incidences of duplication of topics. 
There were certain differences in the type of situation dealt with 
in the two tasks. The topics having the greatest popularity in the 
first task were: affiliation, parental relationships, and self-directed 
aggression. In the second task, the most frequent topics were: 
murder and death, aggression outward, and aggression inward. The 
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latter of these topics occurred equally in both tasks, whereas the out- 
going aggression was predominant in the second task. Most of 
these aggressions, of course, as indicated by the high frequency of 
Topic 2, were of the variety of murder, death, and physical injury. 
The expression of anxiety and economic insecurity, grief and regret, 
and general disillusion occurred for the most part in the story task. 

Comparison of Normal and Schizophrenic Subjects. The chief 
difference between the normal and the schizophrenic subjects seems 
then to be (a) in the type of outgoing aggression expressed and 
(b) in the ratio between outward and inward aggression in the 
two tasks. In regard to (a), Topic 2 which includes death, murder, 
and physical injury was six times as popular with the normals as 
with the schizophrenics (24 occurrences in normal, 4 occurrences 
in schizophrenics). In regard io (b), the placement of type of 
aggression in the two tasks is quite different. The normal subjects 
expressed inward aggression equally in each task, whereas the schizo- 
phrenic subjects expressed this mainly in Task 1. There was, in 
fact, a direct reversal of the aggression trends in the two tasks for 
the schizophrenics. The frequency of these topics is indicated in 
Table 3. It is also to be noted in this table that total aggressive 
activities are expressed equally in the two tasks by the schizophrenics, 
but are more prominent in Task 2 for the normal subjects. 


TABLE 3 


FREQUENCY OF Types OF AGGRESSION IN THE Two TASKs FoR NORMAL 
AND SCHIZOPHRENIC SUBJECTS* 





Schizophrenic Subjects 





Normal Subjects 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 











| Task 1 | Task 2 Task1 | Task 2 
Aggression Outward:.......... | 4 | i | 3 13 
Aggression Inward:.......... | 10 | 10 13 3 
Total Aggression............. | 14 | 27 ti 16 | 17 
ST ee ye | 41 33 








* The analysis of aggression is based on data from Technique I (number of 
normals = 25; of schizophrenics = 25). 

This expression of aggression in the second task is also inter- 
esting in relation to the concept of aggression as the result of frus- 
tration. If the interruption of the story writing can be regarded 
as a frustration, it could be inferred that the normal subjects were 
more frustrated than the schizophrenics (since they showed greater 
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resulting aggression). This further leads to the hypothesis that 
the stronger the frustration, the greater the possibility for substi- 
tute activity to occur. In general, it would seem that when periph- 
eral systems (such as those dealt with in experiments of Lissner 
and Rickers-Ovsiankina) are involved, identical activities may be 
necessary for substitute value; or when ego activities which are only 
mildly frustrated (as in the schizophrenics of the present experi- 
ments) are involved, it may also be necessary to have identity; but 
when ego activities are involved which are accompanied by strong 
frustration, a different task may become a substitute by acting as 
the vehicle for the expression of generalized, strong aggressions. 

There were other noticeable but less outstanding differences in 
subject matter between normals and schizophrenics. Sexual sub- 
jects were more popular with the normals; there were 31 occur- 
rences in the normal group, 14 in the schizophrenic. A more fre- 
quent expression of anxiety and insecurity was also shown by 
normals, occurring ten times in that group, three times in the 
schizophrenic group. 


DIscussION 
Fluidity of Structure in the Schizophrenic Personality 


Of the thirty-five schizophrenic subjects who were given the 
instructions for the control experiments, where only the initial task 
was of a central nature, only three were unresponsive. (Six were 
uncooperative, but gave highly verbalized and specific objections to 
being used as experimental subjects.) There were no spontaneous 
interruptions in any of the subjects who started the initial task. 
Such characteristics of performance as these were not found by 
Rickers-Ovsiankina in her interruption experiments on schizophrenic 
subjects with neutral tasks (8). The impression is that the situa- 
tion in the present experiments was characterized by greater directed- 
ness and structure than was shown with neutral tasks. 

There is also evidence of greater tension for central tasks. When 
an accidental type of interruption was used, all of the subjects 
returned immediately to the primary task after completion of the 
interrupting task. When interruption was of a more deliberate 
nature (but still neutral) 76 per cent of the subjects had resumed 
within six minutes after completion of the second task, 65 per cent 
had resumed within two minutes. Both percentages are higher 
than the 57.3 per cent resumption observed during a two-minute 
interval by Rickers for neutral tasks (8). In fact, some of the state- 
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ments made by the nonresuming schizophrenic subjects in the pres- 
ent experiment suggest that psychologically the resumption or 
reinvolvement in the primary task was really higher than was indi- 
cated by the overt resumption. For example, one subject stated 
that she didn’t return to the initial task because she was describing 
her own self, and didn’t care to be reminded of what she had been 
through;°> another patient stated that he intended to resume but 
thought that he had plenty of time. 

These psychological considerations, the higher frequency of 
resumption, and the relatively few occasions of lack of initial in- 
volvement in the story-writing task all suggest that the characteristic 
of fluidity which has been inferred for the peripheral strata of the 
schizophrenic personality does not hold for the more central layers. 
Conversely, the implication is that the energetic sources for the 
schizophrenic person are highly centralized. 

By use of an initial central task, the frequency of resumption 
was found to be equivalent to (though slower than) that observed 
for normal subjects engaged in a neutral task (76 per cent for both 
groups). For the schizophrenic patient to produce tensions of 
strength and endurance comparable to those of normal persons, it 
seems necessary to involve personalized material and situations 
which are more closely related to major life events than such things 
as puzzles, plasticine animals, ete. 

The possibility that some sort of rigid boundary exists between 
the central and peripheral regions of the schizophrenic personality 
occurs to one. This will be discussed later in relation to evidence 
brought out by the substitute activity experiments. At this point, 
at least, the boundary may be said to serve as a functional agent in 
energetic isolation between these two regions. Its more purposive 
nature will be further indicated. 


Facility of Restructuring in the Schizophrenic Personality 

When the interrupting task was also of the type to provide 
opportunity for projection of personal material (Technique I), the 
frequency of resumption for the schizophrenic group showed no 
essential change from the frequency of resumption when the inter- 
rupting task was neutral (Control Series B). This is in line with 


* It was interesting that this patient had been engaged in a jigsaw puzzle on the 
ward when called for to go to the play room. Her time during the observation 
period was spent entirely on a jigsaw puzzle of the United States which she had 
taken from the shelf, so that actually (though not statistically) she had resumed 
an interrupted task. She had previously stated that she was very much interested 
in such puzzles. 
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the interpretation that this type of patient is capable of formulating 
fairly strong, persevering tension systems, and suggests an even 
further interpretation, i.e., that once initiated, a central activity 
must pursue its original goal without substitute satisfaction in 
another central region. Such behavior could be described in terms 
of a mental structure which not only has sharply differentiated cen- 
tral and peripheral areas, but which also within the central area has 
quite rigid boundaries or “walls” between the various systems. This 
type of structure would mean that communication between systems 
(necessarily central, since the peripheral stratum is too fluid to per- 
mit very enduring activities) is relatively rare, and that substitute 
discharge of one system by another is not possible. 

The tasks in this experiment have, of course, dealt with rather 
generalized ego projections. The possibility is not excluded that 
activities of a highly specialized nature might serve as substitutes. 

If resumption in the central and substitute series is compared 
only for the two-minute interval following completion of the inter- 
rupting task, there is some lowering in the substitute situation. This 
trend, however, did not endure, and in view of the possible “halo” 
of central tasks, probably presents a false picture. On the other 
hand, increase in resumption with extent of time is not solely a 
function of more time extension, as the resumption was not banked 
up at the end of the observation period. All of the schizophrenics 
who resumed had done so within six minutes. This was true in 
both the control and substitute situations. It was not found in the 
normal group of subjects. 


Facility of Restructuring in Normal Subjects 


The normal subjects showed a marked decrease in resumption 
in the substitute situation when compared with the frequency of 
resumption in the neutral tasks used by Rickers-Ovsiankina. This 
decrease is even more marked if the comparison is made on the 
basis of the two-minute interval. 

An analysis of attitudes showed that the lowered resumption 
in this group (as contrasted with that of the schizophrenic group) 
as well as the temporal differences in resumption, were not due to 
feelings of prohibition on the part of the normals. 

It seems that in situations which are related to the central and 
deeper parts of the personality, it is possible for tasks which are 
different in nature, structure, and content from the original, blocked 
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task to serve as substitute avenues of discharge for the correspond- 
ing tensions. 

The interpretation is suggested that in the central layers of the 
person, communication between systems is determined by factors 
other than similarity. The communication, in normal persons, in 
fact, seems to be even greater than that for peripheral systems, as 
the reduction in resumption was greater than that observed by 
Lissner (8) in substitute experiments with similar, peripheral tasks. 
The nature of these factors may perhaps be indicated in terms of 
some superordinate factor comparable to McDougall’s description of 
a master sentiment, or Adler’s concept of a life plan. 


Comparison of Normal and Schizophrenic Reaction in 
Terms of Psychic Structure 


Certain aspects of these data suggest that a greater concentration 
of energy may exist in the central region of the schizophrenic per- 
sonality than in the normal. These are: (1) the frequency of 
resumption of neutrally interrupted central tasks for schizophrenics 
is higher than that of peripheral interrupted tasks, which implies 
that at least some of the peripheral energy must have been absorbed 
or taken over by the central area; (2) in the substitution situation, 
the schizophrenic patients showed a percentage of resumption of 
the initial (and for them, more central) task higher than that of 
normals; (3) not only more schizophrenics returned to the original 
task, but also, of those subjects who did manifest resumption, the 
schizophrenics tended to resume at a much briefer interval than did 
the normals. All of the schizophrenic resumption in both the con- 
trol and the substitute series had occurred by six minutes, whereas 
only 64 per cent of the normal’s resumption had occurred by that 
time. 

Because of this greater concentration of energy within the cen- 
tral area, it may be inferred that tension systems within it would 
have greater strength. It may also be that some of these systems 
have more rigid walls because of their origin in very early childhood. 
This rigidity of walls and/or the genetic antiquity of some of these 
central systems in the schizophrenic personality (as suggested by 
the thema analysis) would seem to play an important role in the 
fact that there was no reduction in per cent of resumption when 
opportunity was provided for substitute projective activities. On 
the other hand, the lowered resumption in the normal group, as well 
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as the relative slowness of resumption, suggests a greater modifi- 
ability for central aspects of the personality. 


Ego Content in Normal and Schizophrenic Subjects 


The increased percentage and speed of resumption in the schizo- 
phrenic group seemed to be related to the type and quantity of 
personal thema or topics dealt with in the primary task. The sub- 
jects who resumed the initial task manifested a larger number of 
personal subjects in that task than did the subjects who failed to 
resume it. 

When compared with the normals, the schizophrenics showed a 
marked tendency to deal with parental objects, aggression inward, 
loneliness, rejections, and physical appearance, whereas the normals 
tended to deal with death and murder, affiliation, and aggression out- 
ward. ‘The outstanding difference in subject matter in the two 
tasks for the schizophrenics and the normals lies in the field of 
aggression. (See Table 3.) 

The fact that the schizophrenic preferred the self-directed ag- 
gression (as indicated by his resumption of the primary task) and 
was, in fact, unable to express it in the more realistic Task 2, is 
consistent with the hypothesis suggested of a rather rigid boundary 
between the more central regions of the personality and the periph- 
eral, reality systems. It may, in fact, be because of this strong 
boundary that the outward aggression in Task 2 was ineffective in 
producing any substitute discharge. 

The dynamics of the formation of this rigid boundary between 
the ego and the world (or between the inner and the outer personal 
region) are not indicated in the present experiments, although the 
remarkable frequency of parental themes suggests such things as 
fixation of the libido on a parental object, the possibility of guilt 
feelings (because of the preference for self-directed aggression), 
and the formation of this rigidity at an early age. 

The fact that the schizophrenic was unable to express self-aggres- 
sion or punishment in the more realistic play task, whereas the 
normal maintained a balance in both tasks, further suggests a defect 
in the schizophrenic which may be one of long standing. That is, 
external and social expression of one’s inward aggressions may be 
as important as the expression of outgoing aggression for the pres- 
ervation of reality relationships. 

The suggested de-differentiation of the schizophrenic ego seems 
to be brought out by the relative paucity of thema dealt with in the 
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two tasks. The normal subjects (on the average) utilized almost 
twice as many topics as the schizophrenics. This de-differentiation, 
however, does not seem to indicate a lack of energy, strength, and 
vitality in the systems which do exist, nor are the walls of these 
particular systems weak and fluid. The percentage of resumption 
in the present experiment was much greater than that obtained for 
peripheral tasks with schizophrenics by other experimenters, and 
was equivalent to that of normals in an interruption situation. The 
indications would seem to be that in order to provide substitutes for 
schizophrenics it would be necessary to offer them situations which 
are symbolic and fairly close to an unreality level, where they might 
have opportunity to express aggression against themselves, and 
where marked egocentric activities might take place. It might be 
possible to investigate this assumption by reversing the two tasks of 
the present experiments. 

Analysis of the tasks of the normal subjects, who showed a 
lowered percentage of resumption in this personalization technique, 
suggests that the factor which played the greatest role in substitute 
value was opportunity for, and ability to express, very strong, asocial 
aggressions at a symbolic level. The chief difference between the 
normal and the schizophrenic subjects seems to lie in the type of 
outgoing aggressions expressed. Death, murder, and physical in- 
jury were six times as popular with normals as with schizophrenics, 
and tended to occur in the second or substitute task. Total aggres- 
sion, both inward and outward, also occurred more frequently in 
Task 2 for the normals than for the schizophrenics. The inference 
is that the expression of aggression in the second task may be related 
to the difference in per cent of resumption between the normal and 
the schizophrenic subjects. The lower resumption of the normal 
group may be a function of this greater freedom of symbolic aggres- 
sion in the play task, and particularly related to the fact that this 
aggression was of a violent and drastic variety. This suggests that 
the ability or capacity to elicit spontaneously some sort of symbolic 
expression of highly asocial aggressions plays a role in the determi- 
nation of the substitute value of activities. This greater lability 
between internal tensions and reality relations for the normal sub- 
jects may be differential between normal and pre-schizophrenic ad- 
justment in actual life situations. 

Explanation for the substitute value of aggression may possibly 
be found in terms of some sort of ego-satisfaction or self-defense 
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against interruption of the expression of such personal material as 
the thema dealt with in these tasks. 

It was not found possible to increase the substitute value of the 
play tasks for psychotic patients even by deliberately instructing 
them to deal with events in their own childhoods. This also sug- 
gests a fairly strong protection of the central aspects of the per- 
sonality from communication with external demands. 

In general, it seems that situations which are quite different in 
content and structure and which have high affective toning can 
function as substitutes for normal persons if opportunity for the 
symbolic expression of very strong and asocial aggression is pro- 
vided. (Consider, for example, the reading of mystery stories, 
the use of sarcasm, and the pleasure of criticism of one’s enemies. ) 
This holds true even when the more central and basic needs of the 
person are being dealt with. For the schizophrenic, however, such 
strong tensions were set up in the primary task by spontaneous in- 
volvement with egocentric and regressive phenomena that no sub- 
stitute value was obtainable, because of the milder type of outgoing 
aggression which they chose to express in the tasks offered as sub- 
stitute and because of their inability to maintain self-criticism in 
the more reality-related interrupting task. 


SUMMARY 


An interrupted task technique has been described for the investi- 
gation of the centrality of tasks as a determinant of substitute value 
in normal and schizophrenic persons. Thirty-four normals and 
one hundred and twenty patients at the Worcester State Hospital 
served as subjects. The schizophrenic patients showed no significant 
change in per cent of resumption in the substitute and control experi- 
ments. The normal subjects, however, showed a diminution of 
resumption in the substitute experiment as compared with results 
obtained by other experimenters for neutral tasks. Differences were 
found in the quantity and type of thema dealt with in the two tasks. 
Expression of aggressive activity was related to lack of resumption. 

It is concluded that : 

(1) Central tasks can instigate in schizophrenics tensions com- 
parable to those of normals for neutral tasks. 

(2) Tasks which are dissimilar can serve as substitutes in normal 
persons if central material is involved, but for schizophrenics, sub- 
stitute discharge of one system by another is relatively weak or 
infrequent. 
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THe AESTHETIC SENTIMENT: A 
Criticism and an Original Excur- 
sion. By Helge Lundholm. Cam- 
bridge: Sci-Art, 1941. Pp. 223. 
$2.50. 

Among the more troublesome ques- 
tions lurking persistently in the shade 
of conational theories in psychology 
is the ancient one concerning the 
final goal of our endeavors. If the 
unity of our actions in particular 
instances depends upon the existence 
of a goal in which they terminate, 
the maintenance of the unity of the 
person striving after many diverse 
goals would seem to require the su- 
premacy of some final goal to which 
the rest are subordinated. Mc- 
Dougall, proceeding in a _ circle, 
makes it the self; Ferenczi and 
Freud, more gloomily and more al- 
truistically, by a kind of regression 
which leads through the Oedipus 
complex and the mother’s womb and 
beyond, arrive at the inertia of 
death; and for others there are, no 
doubt, other solutions. The author 
of this book, by way of an essay 
on beauty, verges on the same prob- 
lem and appears to answer that the 
human mind at the peak of its ac- 
tivity, in esthetic contemplation, is 
left, except for the slight restraint 
of the formal qualities of the esthetic 
object, suspended above all goals, 
adrift in its own inexplicable essence. 
In a way, this is like McDougall; in 
a way, also, it is like Freud; but 
here and there one glimpses, some- 
what uncertainly, the wavering out- 
lines of a Parmenidean God. 


The thesis of The Aesthetic Senti- 
ment is that esthetic experience is a 
type of conational activity which is 
divorced from goal-seeking and ego- 
reference. There is the same mental 
tendency in esthetic contemplation as 
in logical and mathematical thinking. 
The difference is that the former is 
emotional and the latter not. The 
discussion, therefore, dwells upon 
two points: the goal-less, selfless 
nature of the experience; and its 
emotional quality. For the explana- 
tion of the first of these attributes 
Professor Lundholm has at hand his 
already-postulated impulse of general 
curiosity, which gives rise to the 
pure cognition of object-object rela- 
tions, and never, alone, results in 
self-consciousness or locomotion to- 
ward an external nonself. For the 
explanation of the second feature 
he offers the suggestion that by 
virtue of projection and training the 
emotional component of any special 
impulse may be separated from the 
other two components to which it 
usually adheres, namely, the cogni- 
tion of ego-object relations and the 
locomotion toward a goal, and _ be- 
come so closely attached to the es- 
thetic object that it appears as a 
quality of the object rather than as 
an activity of the experiencing sub- 
ject. 

Readers who are acquainted with 
Professor Lundholm’s psychological 
system will find much to ponder over 
in this new discussion. Perhaps, like 
myself, they will wonder why the 
impulse of general curiosity is set 
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apart from the special impulses as 
having neither emotional nor loco- 
motor aspects nor a goal related to 
the self, and yet is still called an 
impulse, as if it belonged in the 
same category. There is certainly a 
close resemblance between the cog- 
nition which characterizes the special 
impulses and the cognition of gen- 
eral curiosity, and it looks as if one 
might classify it as the free-floating 
residue of special cognition in much 
the same sense as one speaks of 
“projected” emotion. Professor 
Lundholm does, in fact, refer again 
and again to the intimate relation 
between general curiosity and the 
special impulses. He speaks, for 
instance, of “general curiosity out- 
lasting the moment of requiescence 
of the special conation or, in the case 
of unsuccessful conation, the mo- 
ment when, though not fully inert, 
the special impulse for the time 
being has ceased to contribute any 
novel awareness symbols” (p. 162). 
In the same way, of course, emotion 
may outlast locomotion. There is 
another reason for raising the ques- 
tion: the very objects which are 
treated as bare relata by the impulse 
of general curiosity are themselves 
the products, at least in part, of the 
special impulses. We read, as above, 
of “the moment when. . . the special 
impulse for the time being has ceased 
to contribute any novel awareness 
symbols”; and, again, of “the object 
of the ego-object relation—which to 
begin with is an imagined object 
(in the case of instinctive activity, an 
archetypally intuited object)” (p. 
150). General curiosity is, there- 
fore, so thoroughly implicated in the 
operations of the special impulses, 
with their egos and goals, that its 
independent existence is something 
of a mystery. Apparently it cannot 
like the special impulses create its 


own objects; but it discovers so many 
objects that do not clearly depend 
upon the special impulses that Pro- 
fessor Lundholm speaks of a reality 
beyond the hallucinations of instinct, 
which he refers to now as “the im- 
ponderable (X),” now as “the ulti- 
mate supermonad—the philosopher’s 
God.” Nowhere does he _ profess 
positive belief in any such reality, 
but it is perhaps not accidental that 
he concludes his essay by commend- 
ing it as a possibility. 

The subtitle of the book indicates 
that it takes the thought of Samuel 
Alexander as its point of departure. 

H. G. McCurpy. 

Meredith College. 


SoctaL LEARNING AND IMITATION. 
By Neal E. Miller and John 
Dollard. New Haven: Institute of 
Human Relations, Yale University 
Press, 1941. Pp. x + 341. 


A psychologist and a social scien- 
tist have here presented a research 
report and a theoretical contribution 
to a science of social behavior. They 
have succeeded remarkably well in 
suiting their exposition to non- 
specialists without sacrificing precise 
statement. 

Psychology, it is said, is concerned 
with principles of behavior (notably, 
in this connection, with principles of 
learning). Social science, in supple- 
mentary fashion, is concerned with 
the conditions which are imposed by 
society upon the individual. Thus 
the behavior of the individual can be 
understood only in the light of both 
psychological principles and_ social 
facts. 

Learning is reduced to four funda- 
mentals: drive, cue, ‘response, and 
reward. The associationist account 
in terms solely of cue and response 
(e.g., that of Guthrie) is rejected in 
favor of theories of the Hull-Thorn- 
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dike type, which conjecture that the 
association occurs only in the pres- 
ence of drive and reward. While 
the theory derives a good deal from 
Hull, the exposition is more nearly 
in the literary style of Guthrie. It 
is rich in example and analogy, and, 
though lacking in mathematical for- 
mality, it is coherent and self-criti- 
cized. 

The analyses of drive and reward, 
within the chosen frame of discourse, 
are excellent. The significance of 
derived or secondary drives is fully 
recognized. All effects are by way 
of reward; punishment is effective 
only because the escape from punish- 
ment is rewarding. By accepting 
this somewhat high-handed treatment 
of punishment, a unitary theory of 
reward is achieved, all reinforcing 
action being correlated with drive 
reduction. The internal organization 
of drives within the individual, his 
own strivings in relation to his goal 
systems, are inadequately treated, as 
usual in books too self-consciously 
behavioristic. 

Treatments of cue and response 
are much more superficial than treat- 
ment of drive and reward. The de- 
tails are considered mere accessories 
to the fundamental problem. All 
that matters about cues is that they 
are identifiable and discriminable; all 
that matters about responses is that 
they may somehow be made to occur. 
Novelty of response is provided, as 
in Guthrie’s writings, by che inter- 
action which results when two or 
more previous responses occur to- 
gether. Hence all of the problems 
of patterning of cues, and the like, 
are admitted but passed over; simi- 
larly, the composition of complicated 
social acts, such as those involved in 
language, is not considered as pro- 
viding any special problem. The new 
arises out of the old by generaliza- 


tion, discrimination, and compromise. 
The glossing over of the details with- 
in the cue-response problem results 
in a somewhat trivial discussion of 
higher mental processes, the expla- 
nation of reasoning falling back up- 
on trial-and-error. We learn to rea- 
son by being rewarded for getting 
the right answers. This is true 
enough, but it is unsatisfying as an 
account of creative endeavor. 

In addition to the four fundamen- 
tal factors in learning, there are 
several other details significant in 
the learning process: extinction, 
spontaneous recovery, generalization, 
discrimination, a gradient in the ef- 
fects of reward, and anticipatory re- 
sponse. The discussion of these fol- 
lows Hull rather closely. In the 
five chapters concerned with learn- 
ing theory, the authors have done a 
distinct service in providing a plau- 
sible exposition of Hull's general 
position for readers to whom Hull’s 
theory has thus far been inaccessible. 

With this long introduction, the 
writers turn to their discussion of 
imitation. Three phrases character- 
ize the sub-mechanisms to account 
for cases ordinarily described as 
imitation. (1) Same behavior is 
that performed independently by two 
people in response to independent 
stimulation. Same behavior may be 
learned with or without imitative 
aids. (2) Copying consists in model- 
ing the behavior of one person on 
that of another with full awareness 
that the copying “falls within the 
band of tolerance as a match for the 
model act.” The copier reacts to the 
sameness and difference between his 
behavior and that copied. (3) 
Matched-dependent behavior consists 
in looking toward a person with pres- 
tige for cues to the initiating of ac- 
tivity matched with that of the 
leader. It is not necessary to be 
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aware of the matching (as in copy- 
ing). The main point is the watch- 
ing of the leader for signs giving 
the occasion for specific kinds of 
behavior. 

The experimental substance of the 
book, concerned primarily with 
matched-dependent behavior, appears 
in Chapters VII-XIII. The experi- 
ments are ingeniously designed to ex- 
hibit the learned nature of matched- 
dependent behavior and the use made 
of imitative aids in independent 
learning. Rats are taught to imitate 
or nonimitate other rats in a single 
T-maze by being rewarded or non- 
rewarded at the same side as the 
leader. This response generalizes to 
some extent, both to different activity 
by the leader rat, and to a leader rat 
of different appearance. Children are 
taught to imitate or nonimitate an 
adult or another child, and the re- 
sponse generalizes to other children 
and adults. 

The evidence is overwhelming that 
imitation, including that which is 
socially relevant, may be learned, 
and the burden of proof is thrown 
back upon the doubters to produce 
any illustrations of nonlearned imi- 
tation. Following the experimental 
demonstrations of the applicability 
of learning principles to experimen- 
tal situations involving imitation, the 
next step is to illustrate the applic- 
ability of the theory under actual 
social conditions. 

The social conditions of learning 
to imitate are described in terms of 
prestige groups of leaders imitated 
(age-grade superiors, superiors in 
social status, the intelligent, the 
technicians). Applications are then 
made to crowd behavior, to the analy- 
sis of a lynching, to copying in the 
diffusion of culture. One comes 
through a reading of these sections 
with mixed feelings. The observa- 


tions are shrewd, the interpretations 
seem plausible enough, and there is a 
relationship between later chapters 
and earlier ones. But the principles 
are too easy of application; there 
seems no chance that they might have 
failed had the mobs done other things 
than what they did. Perhaps this 
uneasiness will be felt inevitably in 
the application of principles which 
are nonquantified. The generous con- 
ception of reward adopted by the 
authors makes it possible to find 
reward in any situation in which 
learning occurs (e.g., “the acquired 
reward value of eliminating an er- 
ror”) so that without quantification 
refutation is impossible. The ex- 
periments are, of course, presented 
quantitatively, but that is a different 
matter; testing an experimentally 
obtained difference is not necessarily 
to apply a quantitative test to a prin- 
ciple. The nearest that the authors 
come to quantitative testing of prin- 
ciples is in the measured amount of 
generalization of imitation under 
different conditions, but the degrees 
of generalization studied are insufh- 
cient to provide a systematic test of 
the principles. 

A first appendix deals with Holt’s 
circular reflex theory of imitation. 
This is criticized as failing to pro- 
vide any reason why, once a child 
begins to cry, it ever stops crying. 
The supplementation suggested by 
the authors is an application of the 
reinforcement principle. 

The second appendix deals with 
theories bearing on the nature of 
imitative behavior and with the ex- 
perimental work of others on imi- 
tative behavior. The. theories treat- 
ed, a paragraph or so each, are a mis- 
cellaneous assortment from textbooks 
in sociology and social psychology. 
The experimental work summarized 
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is chiefly on animals, with a few ci- 
tations of studies of infants. 

This is a good book. It will be 
widely quoted, for it is the clearest 
statement available on an important 
topic. But it is unlikely to advance 
social science very much. Its simple 
hedonism, restated in terms of drive 
and reward, is a convenient exposi- 
tory device for understanding man’s 
behavior naturalistically. But it is 
merely the frame into which the de- 
tails must fit, and there is little help 
on the details. Having demonstrated 
that man may be rewarded by sym- 
bols, the complications of his sym- 
bolic systems remain to be untangled. 
Something richer, warmer, with 
more of discovery in it, is needed to 
understand man’s struggles than the 
reiteration of the fact that he is 
moved by drives and learns to do 
that which reduces them. 

Ernest R. H1itcarp. 

Stanford University. 


BEcoMING A Kwoma. By John W. 
M. Whiting. New Haven: Yale 


University Press, 1941. Pp. xix 
+ 226. $2.75. 
Although “socialization” and 


“transmission of culture” are popu- 
lar words in the literature of the 
social sciences, this study is the first 
systematic analysis of the process 
in a primitive tribe which has been 
published. By systematic, in the pres- 
ent connection I mean the attempt to 
explain as well as to describe. For, 
although we have a good many de- 
scriptions of the life cycle, of in- 
fancy and adolescence from extra- 
European cultures, practically all of 
the previous efforts leave the reader 
rather vague as to just what happens 
to the individual during these periods 
that he should, upon exposure to 
these quaint customs, come eventually 
to practice them himself. Whiting 
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has been able to put some bones into 
the body of his description of the 
Kwoma by making use of the con- 
cepts of learning theory as developed 
by C. L. Hull and his associates at 
Yale. And these bones do articulate, 
they fit together; an analysis based 
upon these principles seems to make 
sense. Thus one is able to see the 
sociocultural situation in this small 
New Guinea tribe as a system of 
stimuli and as a system of rewards 
and punishments, a dynamic system 
which works upon the child’s re- 
sponses hundreds of times each day 
from his birth, strengthening the ac- 
tivities regarded as appropriate into 
habits in conformity to custom, ex- 
tinguishing tendencies considered im- 
proper, building a superstructure of 
acquired drives or socially approved 
desires upon the raw surface of the 
innate drives. But Kwoma culture, 
like all cultures, is a system mani- 
fested by individuals—parents, sib- 
lings, playments, sib mates, raiding 
party companions, etc.—and some in- 
dividuals are better agents of the cul- 
ture vis-a-vis the neophyte than 
others. The system touches the in- 
dividual only through the activities 
of other members of the society. All 
this is brought out with a wealth of 
documentation. 

The book starts with a general 
sketch of the tribe, its culture and 
location. Then follow chapters on 
infancy, weaning, childhood, adoles- 
cence, and adulthood. Finally, there 
is a chapter analyzing the process of 
socialization previously documented 
and a chapter on the inculcation of 
supernatural beliefs. The latter is a 
new and interesting explanation of 
how the strong hold of religion upon 
human activity may be learned. 

In his discussion of socialization, 
Whiting points out that the function 
of the teacher is to cut down random 
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trial-and-error on the part of the 
child. He must provide motivation, 
guidance, and reward for the 
neophyte. The terminology in some 
parts of this chapter is awkward and 
perhaps can be easily remedied. For 
example, “teachers normally try to 
make their pupils learn to make a 
right response or to make a not 
wrong response. The other two 
categories, not right and wrong, de- 
note behavior which the teacher 
wishes to prevent. . .”” (p. 179). 
One other point emerges from the 
book. The learning theory approach, 
at least as here exemplified, explains 
the acquisition of culture by the in- 
dividual most satisfactorily, but it 
does not, at least to the mind of the 
present reviewer, explain the integra- 
tion of the culture into an organized 
system for the individual which is 
usually called the “personality.” I 
can see the people of Kwoma as 
personalities, but what I know about 
them as such does not seem to be 
derived from learning theory prin- 
ciples, or at least the derivation is 
not explicitly demonstrated. Per- 
haps this problem will be more ex- 
plicitly dealt with in a future publi- 
cation. In the meantime, I regard 
this as a most fruitful study which 
should receive the attention of all 
social and psychological scientists. 
Joun GILLIN. 
Duke University. 


SMOKE FROM THEIR Fires: The Au- 
tobiography of a Kwakiutl Chief. 
By Clellan S. Ford. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. Pp. 248. 
$3.00. 

If you wish an inside view of 
Kwakiutl culture as it functioned ab- 
originally and in its phases of change 
in contact with European civilization, 
this is your book. Chief Charles 
James Nowell is at once a thorough- 





going son of his people and a man 
of some insight into white man’s 
ways, and his life-story enables one 
to grasp in human terms much of the 
meaning of that bizarre Northwest 
Coast culture whose potlaches, rank- 
ings, clans, winter ceremonies, etc., 
have seemed at least moderately con- 
fusing to many readers of mono- 
graphs which described merely the 
formal patterns. Ford provides an 
excellent summary of the culture in 
his introduction which serves as the 
stage setting as it were, amid which 
the life activities of Chief Charley 
are performed. At the beginning of 
the play the stage is set with most 
unusual scenery from the white man’s 
point of view; but as the story con- 
tinues, various white actors appear 
from the wings and European stage 
hands begin to shift the props about. 
Missions, canneries, government 
schools, Canadian Indian agents, and 
similar intruders try to change the 
script as it was written in the book 
of aboriginal culture. But these 
interlopers do not assume the role of 
villains in Charley’s drama; he an- 
swers their cues occasionally and in 
a friendly manner, but goes on with 
the original lines and business, so far 
as he is able, to the last. In all of 
this we do not get a picture of a 
paranoid cultural personality, such 
as has been attributed to the 
Kwakiutl by some interpreters of 
their culture. In fact, Charley and 
most of his tribe-mates appear to be 
remarkably well balanced under the 
circumstances. 

The value of the book, as I have 
said, is primarily as an interpreta- 
tion of culture. It is also a docu- 
ment in personality development. 
Autobiographies, of this general type, 
suffer, it seems to me, some limita- 
tions as psychological or “person- 
ality” documents. These limitations 
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stem from the fact that the recorder 
does not make his principles of psy- 
chological or personality investiga- 
tion explicit. In the present case, 
occasional footnotes offer interpreta- 
tions, mostly in terms of frustration- 
aggression or  punishment-reward, 
but this is hardly enough. In an- 
thropological “autobiographies” of 
this type the recorder usually tries to 
maintain the pose of mere amanuen- 
sis. Yet anyone who has dealt with 
such problems knows that the sub- 
ject does not merely talk consecu- 
tively until his whole story is out. 
He requires some direction, or, in 
any event, he gets some. The rela- 
tionship between subject and recorder 
is an interpersonal relationship from 
which the recorder’s interests and 
personality cannot be entirely elimi- 
nated. The subject is bound to re- 
spond to these factors in the situa- 
tion, and his story is significantly in- 
fluenced thereby. It would seem, 
then, that the recorder of such a 
document has an obligation to exhibit 
clearly the psychological principles 
and interests, if any, which he had 
at the time of the recording, and to 
indicate how these affected the ac- 
count given by the subject. For ex- 
ample, in the present case, why is a 
great deal of space given to sex ad- 
ventures and only a little to dreams? 
Does this represent the actual pro- 
portion of two different types of ex- 
perience in Charley’s total life ex- 
perience, or does it represent a reflec- 
tion of certain scientific premises or 
interests of the recorder? Insofar 
as the latter had anything to do with 
it, they should be made explicit and 
their implications stated. Otherwise 
the student of personality is required 
to interpret not only the “raw data” 
of the biography itself, but also the 
preoccupations of the recorder, as 
well. 
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These reflections do not detract 
from the numerous virtues of the 
present book, but are set down be- 
cause the points raised frequently 
seem to be ignored by recorders of 
life-histories primarily interested in 
a humanistic exhibition of cultural 
meaning and function. This book 
should not be missed either by stu- 
dents of culture or students of per- 
sonality. 

Joun GILLIN. 

Duke University. 


GENERAL PsycHoLocy. By Raymond 
B. Cattell. Cambridge: Sci-Art 
Publishers, 1941. Pp. 264. 


This volume is not one of the many 
textbooks which leave “the facts” to 
speak for themselves. Neither does 
it present a particular system or set 
of conceptual tools. Several theoreti- 
cal schemas are employed. 

The framework for a lively analy- 
sis of abilities, their nature, organi- 
zation, and measurement, is adapted 
from Spearman. Ideas from Mc- 
Dougall serve a wide variety of 
problems. An excursion into the field 
of abnormal psychology is made with 


guidance by Freudian and_ other 
psychoanalytic doctrine. Typology 
(Kretschmer, Jung, Jaensch, and 


others), bolstered by commendatory 
allusions to factor analysis, rules the 
discussion of differences in person- 
ality. 

The psychology of McDougall is 
central in the book. It figures in a 
strong biological stress, marked re- 
currently by the question: Is it in- 
nate or acquired? It supplies the es- 
sential dynamics: “It would seem 
that all forms of human mental ener- 
gy spring from ...a few... in- 
stinctive drives... .” And second- 
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ary predilections of McDougall are 
invoked to solve special problems. 
Thus, in part, “the attachment of 
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the conditioned, substitute, stimulus 
to the old reaction is a matter of 
drainage. . . .” 

In laying foundations, Cattell con- 
siders “alternatives to instinct.” He 
speaks of the “retreat” into “gener- 
alized terms” like “ ‘drive,’ ‘motive,’ 
‘need,’ ‘tension,’ ‘appetite,’ ‘urge,’ 
‘vector,’ ‘wish’. . . .” All of these 
terms are treated as if they were 
variants of “instinct.” This may be 
all right for some of them. Con- 
sider “urge.” Like “instinct,” it re- 
fers to an internal cause of directed 
action. But one may ask if terms 
sharing this meaning are worth con- 
sideration as alternatives. On the 
other hand, either “tension” or 
“vector” does indeed invite exami- 
nation as an alternative to “instinct,” 
but neither is by any means a variant 
of it. Tension has been defined as a 
state of the person which if it exists 
in relation to a part of the environ- 
ment functions as one factor in 
directed behavior. The concept of 
psychological force (“vector”) has 
been used to represent instances of 
this relation. But the author does 
not entertain as an alternative to in- 
stinct theory any such field concep- 
tion. He stays within the limits of 
the internal principle view where, 
semantic matters becoming impor- 
tant, “instincts” are at last sup- 
planted by “ergs.” 

Cattell declares himself against the 
adoption of a single “ism.” But there 
are the several schemas or, it might 
be said, “isms.” They are juxta- 
posed and, often, used only for specu- 
lation—where they fit. The specula- 
tion tends to be more daring than 
rigorous. There are enough solid re- 
search findings; but they are not 
always derived unequivocally from 
the theories. 

Bearing especially on the useful- 
ness of the volume as a textbook, 





there are the following particulars. 
The book does not stay in worn 
grooves that run around difficult 
problems (sample heading: “Charac- 
ter and Conscience”). The writing 
is never dull, and, in general, the 
presentation is adapted to the inter- 
ests of students without violence 
being done thereby to scientific stand- 
ards. The traditional and frequently 
arbitrary parceling out of subject 
matter according to topics is not 
slavishly followed. Discussions of 
many questions are brought to life 
by interesting biographical or his- 
torical comments. Some outstanding 
research in certain areas gets only 
passing notice when it is at odds with 
the author’s view. For example, the 
Iowa research on the I.Q. is intro- 
duced and dismissed in three sen- 
tences. The reader is left to guess 
at the meaning of many figures. The 
topics ordinarily contained in books 
on general psychology are treated. 
In addition, five of the twenty-six 
chapters are devoted to applications 
of psychology, and there is an ap- 
pended section on statistical meth- 
ods. A great many British studies 
are represented. 
HERBERT F,. Wricur. 
Carleton College. 


Factor ANALysis: A Synthesis of 
Factorial Methods. By Karl J. 
Holzinger and Harry H. Harman. 
Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1941. Pp. xii + 405. 
Factor analysis is a_ statistical 

method for the parsimonious des- 

cription of a number of variables. 

For the several possible ways of de- 

fining parsimony there have been de- 

veloped several techniques of solu- 

tion. This new treatise contributes a 

mathematical formulation of factor 

problems which is adequate to show 
the relations between the methods of 
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Spearman, Holzinger, Hotelling, 
Kelley, and Thurstone. The authors 
point out that the methods are not 
restricted to psychology and _ that 
they cannot prove the existence of 
“true” variables, but that they can 
reveal whether or not a postulated 
factor pattern fits the data. Conse- 
quently, the choice of solution should 
depend upon the nature of the vari- 
ables and the theory that is being 
tested. 

Part I presents the statistical and 
geometric formulations of the fac- 
tor problem and describes the several 
preferred types of solution, with a 
lucid discussion of the bases of pref- 
erence. The language is concise, 
definitions are clear, and formulae 
are well explained. But a sound sta- 
tistical background is required. Not 
even Part I can be read intelligently 
without the fundamentals of matrix 
theory presented in Appendix A. A 
more generous use of figures might 
have simplified the geometric formu- 
lation for thany readers. 

Part II develops the methods of 
solution for the Bi-Factor, the Prin- 
cipal-Factor, and the Centroid solu- 
tions. Some of the long derivations 
are referred to Appendix B in order 
to shorten the presentation for read- 
ers who prefer to accept the deriva- 
tions on faith. It is suggested that 
a Principal-Factor solution is most 
easily obtained by rotation from a 
Centroid solution. Complete esti- 
mates of communalities should be 
used for either solution, but a simple 
averoid solution which does not re- 
quire communalities is also pre- 
sented. Of special interest is the 
development of sampling error for- 
mulae for factor coefficients and for 
residuals from a general factor ex- 
traction. These sampling error esti- 
mates apply strictly only to triad so- 
lutions and the closely related Bi- 
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Factor solutions, but may be used as 
rough approximations in multiple- 
factor solutions. Considering the diffi- | 
culty of calculation, these sampling 
formulae are of more interest as 
statistical exercises than as practical 
aids. The authors admit the danger 
of estimating probabilities from the 
use of these standard errors, since it 
is not known that the factor loadings 
are distributed normally. To the re- 
viewer the formulae would seem of 
doubtful value for testing the sig- 
nificance of differences between fac- 
tor loadings in two _ populations. 
Such a test requires a formula for 
the standard error of a difference, yet 
there is no way of estimating this 
because we do not know the correla- 
tion of factor loadings in the two 
populations, although the loadings 
are undoubtedly highly correlated in 
that they are derived from similar 
correlations of similar tests in both 
populations. Convenient tables of 
sampling errors are presented in an 
appendix, but these are approxima- 
tions involving only the average in- 
tercorrelation of the original matrix, 
thereby losing much of the accuracy 
of the original formulae. The stand- 
ard error of residuals should be use- 
ful in testing the adequacy of fac- 
torization of a matrix. 

Part III shows how orthogonal and 
oblique multiple factor solutions may 
be obtained from Centroid or Bi-Fatc- 
tor solutions. Part IV_ presents 
several methods of estimating fac- 
tors and, finally, suggests an order 
of analysis for determining what 
solution to use. The detailed proce- 
dures for computing factor patterns 
are clearly outlined in the appen- 
dices, with numerical examples that 
could be followed without reading 
Part II. Throughout the text the 


methods are illustrated with four sets 
of political, physiological, and mental 
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test variables. The bibliography lists 
one hundred and fifty significant 
titles from the factor literature. 

While the authors were so syste- 
matically relating the American fac- 
tor methods, it is to be regretted that 
they did not show how Burt’s meth- 
od and the inverse factor method of 
Stephenson are related to these. 
(Thomson and Burt must get credit 
for being more __ internationally 
minded. ) An understanding of 
methods involving correlation of in- 
dividuals would seem quite important 
in the designing of factor studies 
in any of the social or biological 
sciences. But despite this omission 
Holzinger’s and MHarman’s_ book 
should be required reading for both 
prospective and_ habitual factor 
analysts. 

Cuartes M. Harsu. 
University of Nebraska. 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY FOR PROFESSION- 
AL Workers. By Florence M. 
Teagarden. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1940. Pp. xxv + 641. 


PsycCHIATRIC CLINICS FOR CHILDREN. 
By Helen Leland Witmer. New 
York: The Commonwealth Fund, 
1940. Pp. xix + 437. 


Dr. Teagarden has written down 
the facts and opinions about child 
psychology which she considers valu- 
able and pertinent for the needs of 
social workers, visiting teachers, pub- 
lic health nurses, and other profes- 
sional workers intimately interested 
in social helping functions. The dis- 
cussion ranges broadly from biologi- 
cal genetics and physiological de- 
velopmental determinants to the more 
legitimately psychological concepts 
of emotions, intelligence, behavior 
anomalies, speech defects, and sen- 
sory and other physical handicaps. 

The existing literature is well rep- 


resented in extensive bibliographical 
sections at the end of each chapter. 

The therapeutic guidance formula- 
tions, where expressed at all, are 
frankly symptomatologically oriented. 
In a book directed to professional 
workers and particularly to those as- 
sociated with child agencies, a lack 
of the presentation of the psycholog- 
ical dynamics involved in the help- 
ing process on the part of parents, 
children, and workers would seem to 
be a particularly serious omission. 

Neither do we find in Dr. Tea- 
garden’s work any mention of how 
the child and clinical psychologist 
must define his specific function with 
direct reference to the functions of 
the various referring social agencies 
which, too frequently lacking a func- 
tional definition themselves, want to 
put upon the psychologist a task of 
prediction or diagnosis which he may 
not be able realistically to accept. An 
added chapter on the psychology and 
function of helping would certainly 
be a desirable addition to this work 
if it is to be used widely as a text 
on child psychology for social work- 
ers. 

The subsidization by the Com- 
monwealth Fund and the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene of 
Dr. Witmer’s survey of children’s 
psychiatric clinics has resulted in a 
most detailed and yet excellently or- 
ganized description of the state of 
child guidance and child psychiatry 
in the United States. 

The _ historical background of 
clinical child psychiatry is first de- 
scribed as a prelude to the report of 
the survey of contemporary state- 
financed clinics, those associated with 
state hospitals and. those conducted 
by a central department of the state 
government. An outline of princi- 
ples for future programs concludes 
the work. 
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The criticism that child clinical 
services cannot be adequately de- 
veloped through the state hospitals 
is essentially confirmed, and the sec- 
tor for intensive cultivation for 
future progress in _ psychological 
help for the child is delimited defi- 
nitely as the local community. 

Chapter XII, which discusses basic 
psychiatric principles as applied to 
the child’s personality and which 
touches briefly upon the various 
therapeutic theories, should perhaps 
be a more thorough and systematic 
presentation of contemporary child 
guidance principles than it is, since 
much of a community mental hygiene 
program will of necessity depend 
upon what the clinic sponsors and 
personnel consider the methods and 
goals of child therapy to be. 

Anyone who is interested in even 
a remote way in the helping process 
for children should read Dr. Wit- 
mer’s book. It is the most inclusive 
attempt yet to comb out the tangled 
skein of community fhental hygiene 
conceptions and the _ psychological 
knowledge of what is really valid in 
professional interpersonal helping. 

Epwarp J. STAINBROOK. 

Duke University. 


HuMAN DEVELOPMENT AND LEARN- 
ING. By Frank Seely Salisbury. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Com- 
pany, Inc., 1939. Pp. xvii + 513. 


This book is designed to be used as 
a text in an introductory course in 
psychology. The aim is to provide 
the student with “an interpretation 
of human nature that he can under- 
stand and use.” 

Although the point of view is or- 
ganismic, the subject matter is tra- 
ditional and is presented in a tradi- 
tional fashion. In the first two chap- 
ters the point of view is outlined. 
Succeeding chapters deal with de- 
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velopment and principles of develop- 
ment before birth, learning, and in- 
dividual differences. Emphasis is , 
placed throughout on the develop- 
ment of the pattern of human be- 
havior and the relation of organism 
and environment. The implications 
for education are frequently pointed 
out. Valuable suggestions for stu- 
dent notebooks are given at the end 
of each chapter. 

While this book varies little from 
other textbooks in subject-matter 
content, it does present that subject 
matter from a fruitful point of 


ee Roy A. Dory. 
Ohio State University. 


AGGRESSIVENESS AND 
War. By E. F. M. Durbin and 
J. Bowlby. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1939. Pp. 154. 
$1.50. 

“The authors hold that war... 
must be regarded as one species of 
a larger genus, the genus of fight- 
ing’ (p. 3). The psychological 
study of war, therefore, must begin 
(but not end) with an investigation 
of the causes of fighting. The 
authors have therefore summarized, 
in a concise but extremely effective 
form, the evidence from (1) animals, 
(2) young children, (3) anthro- 
pology, and (4) psychoanalysis, re- 
garding aggression. 

Fighting among children is directed 
toward securing possession or re- 
taining possession of objects (which 
may be useful or may have purely 
symbolic value); toward security in 
affection and attention of an adult; 
toward removal of strangers from a 
group; or toward irrelevant objects 
during periods of frustration. Adult 
fighting differs in that (1) it is 
chiefly a group, not an individual, 
activity; and (2) irrational aggres- 
sion is rationalized through ideologi- 
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cal systems. Adults also show more 
clearly than children the phenomena 
of animism, displacement, and pro- 
jection as factors influencing the dis- 
play of aggression. 

Even more than children, adults 
are prevented by the rules of society 
from personal expression of aggres- 
sion. “It is by an identification of 
the self with the State and by the 
expression of aggression through it, 
that the individual has in recent 
times chiefly exhibited his aggressive 
impulses” (p. 26). The willingness 
of individuals to support vigorous 
foreign policies and ultimately to 
fight in the wars thus initiated, is 
therefore traced to individual aggres- 
sive impulses. The latter in turn 
are chiefly related to economic, sex- 
ual, and ego-expansive frustrations. 
War, however, is a markedly irra- 
tional way of releasing these ten- 
sions, since it usually involves an 
animistic interpretation of our 
troubles as due to some malign 
human will, the identification of this 
inimical influence with some foreign 
nation, the projection of our own 
readiness to aggression upon this 
chosen “enemy,” and finally the dis- 
placement of aggression in fighting 
this “enemy.” 

It is obvious, then, that the, au- 
thors will see the greatest hope for a 
long-range peace program in reduc- 
ing the frustrations of children and, 
most of all, in giving them direct out- 
lets for unavoidable aggressivity 


rather than repressing it. Their 
second, short-time, plank calls for 
an international armed force to be 
used against recalcitrant minorities 
which refuse to keep the peace. 

In this respect it is unfortunate 
that the authors adopt such a skepti- 
cal attitude toward the role of na- 
tionalism in modern war. It should 
be apparent that nationalistic senti- 
ments have been a major factor in 
the present conflict. American na- 
tionalism kept us out of the League 
of Nations, which might have given 
us collective security; British and 
French nationalism kept them from 
effective cooperation during the 
period 1920-1939; German, Italian, 
and Japanese nationalisms were im- 
portant forces canalizing the aggres- 
sions of those individuals into the 
paths that lead to war. Nationalistic 
emotions are certainly not the only 
cause of war, but they play a large 
role. 

Despite this criticism, which is in 
part unfair because the authors 
specifically eschew any attempt to 
analyze the political and economic 
contributions to war, this little book 
is excellent and important. I urgent- 
ly commend it to the attention of all 
psychologists, especially social psy- 
chologists, and for use in all classes 
where an attempt is made to deal 
realistically with the social aspects 
of human violence. 

Ross STAGNER. 

Dartmouth College. 
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lished January, 1931. 


Educational Monographs. $1.00 a number. Six numbers published to date. 


Historical Papers of the Trinity College Historical Society. Series I-XXIV 
previously published. $1.00 a series as available. 


The Hispanic American Historical Review. A quarterly review dealing 
with the history of the Hispanic American countries. Subscription, 
$4.00 per year. 


The Journal of Parapsychology. A scientific quarterly dealing with extra- 
sensory perception and related topics. Subscription, $4.00 a year. 


Law and Contemporary Problems. A quarterly published by the School of 
Law, ‘presenting in each issue a symposium on a problem of current 
importance having significant legal aspects. Subscription, $2.50 per 
year. The first number was published September, 1933. 


The South Atlantic Quarterly. A magazine of modern opinion and dis- 
cussion, founded in 1902. Subscription, $3.00 per year. 
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